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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Vain Quest for Security 


HE recurrent festival of the victory of the Prince of 

Peace, the Risen Saviour, over sin and death finds 

the nations of Europe once more risking death rather 
than repent of their international sinfulness. The impartial 
observer regarding things in their only true light—sub specie 
aeternitatis—cannot fail to note how each great Power pro- 
fesses its entire blamelessness, now and in the past, whilst 
complaining of the injustice, in act or design, of this or that 
rival. Has a nation ever owned itself to have been in the 
wrong? Can such an emotion as repentance for past mis- 
deeds ever enter into a corporate consciousness? Even the 
effort is rarely made. National histories are often but one 
long boast that ‘‘we are not as other men,’’ whilst leaders of 
public opinion must continue to flatter those on whose votes 
depends their tenure of office. The result is that sacrifice and 
compromise which are of the essence of human agreements 
seldom figure in diplomatic talks. This time last year the 
chancellories of Europe were buzzing with ‘‘Peace Plans,”’ 
and we believe that peace pourparlers are still going on in 
their usual leisurely fashion. But the only visible inter- 
national activity discernible is a feverish competition in arma- 
ments, the ultimate result of which is a greater risk of the 
very warfare they are meant to prevent, and is meanwhile a 
terrible burden on national prosperity. It is reckoned that 
Europe’s annual arms-bill has increased threefold in the last 
four years: £1,000,000,000 in 1932 and £3,000,000,000 to- 
day. And the regrettable fact is that the Government, calling 
for a loan of £400,000,000, is yet making no effort to imple- 
ment the modest suggestions of its own Armament Commis- 
sion and to take the profit-motive, as much as possible, out 
of the deadly business. It depends so much on the good will 
of the munition makers that it dare not offend them and is 
seemingly content to carry through its rearmament pro- 
gramme very largely on their conditions. 
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Aggressive Weapons for Defence 


E need not doubt that the Government’s motto is that 

of the old Volunteer Force—‘‘Defence, not Defiance,” 
But since in the new air-warfare the only real defence is anti. 
cipatory attack, the authorities are concentrating more on 
long-range bombers than on anti-aircraft guns. So the effect 
on others is just the same as if aggression were being planned. 
Colossal armaments for defence practically mean defiance, 
and it is thus that the other nations interpret our pacific de. 
signs. Signor Mussolini has answered by putting his 
country permanently on a war-basis, and France, in desperate 
financial straits, is yet raising another huge war-loan, and 
means to extend her Maginot line of fortifications—about as 
useful for intercepting high-flying bombers as would be a 
length of tennis-netting—from Luxembourg to the sea, be- 
cause Belgium very wisely has declined to remain any longer 
a pawn in the political games of the Great Powers. The cause 
of all this enormous waste of men, material and money is, of 
course, the rearming of Germany, and never in tragedy has 
nemesis followed criminal blindness so aptly and so swiftly 
as in this case. The victors tried to keep Germany weak and 
unarmed : now Germany, in a righteous reaction against this 
injustice, forces them to arm themselves far beyond their 
means, and seems determined, like Samson, to destroy its 
enemies by methods which will involve itself in destruction. 
Yet the machinery for disarmament and peace is standing 
there idle, wanting only good will and friendship to set it 
at work. 


Tactics of Despair 

NSTEAD of the coming generation being sedulously 
} fowein the one lesson of 1914—1918, viz., that civilization 
cannot afford another war, and that therefore cultural pro- 
gress demands the cultivation of peace, in three great States 
the idea that warfare is not a regrettable relic of barbarism 
but something noble and elevating and practically inevitable 
is being impressed upon the minds of the young, as soon as 
ever they become impressionable. Russia the other day de- 
creed the militarization of children from the age of eight, 
Italy has already gone one step worse by drilling babies of 
six, whilst Nazi Germany is so far content with sweeping 
children of ten into her war-machine. What hope can there 
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be for the future of peace whilst this marked relapse into 
savagery has been made by powerful States a national ideal ? 
Long ago, in 1929, our Holy Father vehemently denounced 
this prostitution of the souls of helpless youth to serve only 
earthly ideals. From the first he protested against the Fascist 
“breeding for conquest’’ as an invasion of the rights of the 
Family and of the Church. It is well to recall his words, al- 
though in the Absolute States they have fallen on deaf ears. 


We cannot agree that in order to complete its educa- 
tional work it is necessary, suitable or opportune for the 
State to breed a race of victors, born to conquest. What 
is done in one State may be done in every State and, if 
all States breed for conquest, we should thus contribute 
not to a general pacification but to a general conflagra- 
tion! ... But we shall never agree with anything that 
seeks to impede, diminish or deny that right which God 
has given to the Family and the Church in the field of 
education. 


The intense and one-sided concentration on a single aspect 
of a citizen’s duty—the defence of his country against aggres- 
sion—and the entire and unChristian oblivion of human 
brotherhood, characteristic of the Absolute State, are here 
authoritatively reprobated. Over-indulgence of any faculty 
breeds its destruction. The child of Totalitarianism is 
Anarchy. 


Words and Deeds 


T is a great relief to turn from the chaos to which forget- 

fulness of God and His laws has brought the political 
world, where all profess peace and few practise it, to the steady 
work of Christians engaged in remedying social disorders, 
helping, healing, instructing, exercising what alone can really 
save civilization, the virtue of charity towards those in need, 
material, intellectual and spiritual; providing for body, mind 
and soul whatever makes for their welfare. Human in- 
humanity stains many a page of history. Homo homini 
lupus is a proverb which libels the wolf, an animal never 
wanton in its hunger-spurred attacks on man. It is only man 
who can entertain ill will and use intelligence to give it the 
more cruel expression. Yet the mercy inspired by God-made- 
man and exercised by those whom He redeemed is as con- 
spicuous in human records as is the opposite vice, and it has 
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never been more prevalent than now. Even natural humani- 
tarianism, which abhors cruelty however shown, has been 
stimulated by the example of Christian charity. What is 
new then about Catholic Action is its acquisition of corporate 
consciousness and its desire to become more effective through 
organization. For it has always existed and flourished where 
Catholicism was active, as being the spontaneous fruit of 
Catholic faith. Faith, we know, without works is dead. But, 
owing to human frailty, it is not easy to combine even for 
high motives and good works. A good deal of Catholic Talk 
sometimes precedes a minimum of Catholic Action, if indeed 
that actually follows. The Westminster Catholic Federation 
in 1933 convened a great Conference in the largest London 
Hall, and many stirring speeches on the need and methods 
of social reform were made by eminent speakers, but because 
no attempt was made to canalize the enthusiasm aroused, there 
was no marked increase in Catholic activity. We note that 
our Anglican friends who hold similar conventions for the 
same end have been complaining of the same experience. 


“Catholic Workers” 


T is, therefore, very consoling to contemplate the Gospel 

principles actually at work. In October, 1934, we pub- 
lished an article by Norman McKenna, describing the genesis 
and programme of the New York ‘‘Catholic Worker’’ group, 
which had started, in May, 1933, a little four-page monthly 
and the practice of looking after the destitute poor. It had 
no resources beyond the literary earnings of the few origina- 
tors and an abundance of Christian faith and zeal. They have 
done much in their paper to put the Church’s social doctrine 
before the worker and to show him the practical fruits of the 
Christian spirit in founding, with the aid of other charitable 
folk, a ‘‘Home of Hospitality’’ for the down-and-out where 
the destitute are fed and sheltered and made to feel at home, 
by a voluntary band who share all they have or can earn with 
those who are worse off than themselves. It is primitive Chris- 
tianity reproduced in the worse-than-pagan conditions of a 
great city’s slums. They live literally from hand to mouth; 
under the patronage of St. Joseph, to be sure, who never lets 
them feel secure but, on the other hand, never lets them 
thoroughly down; they are able to feed some four hundred 
men every morning, and are hoping to start other similar 
homes in other New York parishes. Logically, it is the com- 
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munity, organized society, which should support those of 
its members who cannot get a livelihood and yet must live, 
but organized society is not organized to provide homes, al- 
though doubtless there are work-houses and poor-rates. Any- 
how, the ‘Catholic Workers’’ do not stop to ask why does 
not the municipality do this work. They say, as the first 
Christians would say: ‘‘Here are the hungry and homeless, 
let us share our few dollars with them.’’ Their little paper 
provides sound doctrine for starving souls, but their practical 
love for the poor preaches more eloquently than their printed 
words. 


Here and Elsewhere 


S our readers know their bright example has spread to 

the ends of the earth. England boasts a Catholic 
Worker established in 1935 which has now a smaller and 
handier format and has lately sponsored, on the New York 
model, a ‘‘House of Hospitality’? in Wigan. And an echo 
is found in the year-old C.W. of Melbourne. So long 
as these labour papers adhere closely to the Pope’s social 
teaching, they can do immense good and reach a public out 
of the scope of ordinary Catholic journals, but, as they aim 
at reaching the intelligences of those wholly untrained in 
theology, it is to be expected that the language used may be 
occasionally inaccurate. Their promoters are pioneers in 
this Catholic enterprise, and they have to seek precedents as 
far back as the first days of Christianity and the later un- 
worldliness of St. Francis. Moreover, they have the direct 
encouragement of the Pope who says in ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno”’ that the best apostles for the workers are work-folk 
themselves, and presumably those of whatever class who elect 
to live the worker’s life. We hope this truly Catholic Move- 
ment will spread and that in every great city, where Com- 
munism finds its easiest dupes, Catholics may become labour- 
ing-folk the better to make known the Church’s remedies for 
social evils, and to show that practical ‘‘compassion for the 
multitude’ which filled the divine Heart of their Leader. 


“Surgunt indocti” 
HE whole movement is surely an indication that one 
large section of the Church’s home mission-field has 
hitherto been comparatively neglected. The Catholic labour- 
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ing-class has watched and waited for those who should show 
some understanding of the case of the needy and poor, and 
come to their aid. Too long have they been left to wait, the 
sport of godless and uncontrolled economic forces, watching 
the world’s leaders engaged in every sort of enterprise, except 
the most essential one of enabling those on whom the world’s 
welfare rests to lead human lives and share in the amenities 
which their toil has made possible for their fellows. They 
have read the fervent exhortations of the Popes urging Catho- 
lics to bestir themselves before it is too late; on the other 
hand, they see around them a sleepless enemy arguing with 
deadly plausibility that religion is only dope and that their 
one hope lies in their own right hands. The whole spirit of 
the economic world, sunk since the disruption of Christendom 
into mere materialism, might have been ‘‘rebaptized,”’ if only 
the hosts of Catholicism had really heeded the clarion call of 
Leo XIII in ‘‘Rerum Novarum,”’ and set themselves by word 
and deed to bring industrial civilization back to a Christian 
basis. But many Catholics were unhappily too well imbedded 
in the new capitalist system to be moved even by Papal warn- 
ings, and the opportunity passed. Now that, since the War, 
Capitalism has shown itself incapable of providing, not to 
say decent livelihood but even bare subsistence for the labour- 
ing masses, Pope Pius, in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,”’ has made 
a more vehement appeal to the civilized world and to Catho- 
lics in particular to throw off the debasing yoke of Mammon 
and return to Christian principles. There is little sign of 
Capitalism reforming itself in a moral sense, but there is still 
time for Catholics, both employers and workers, to combine 
in working out a means of saving society. Otherwise, the 
sense of outraged justice which is at the heart of Communism 
and has already found violent expression in many parts of 
the world, will continue to gather volume and force to the 
complete overthrow of civilization. 


“Factus sum infirmus infirmis” 

HE ‘‘Christian Workers’’—pusillus grex—are showing 

the way, which should long ago have been trod by edu- 
cated and well-to-do Catholics. The Pope, speaking on the 
Christian Priesthood in 1925, pointedly directed the clergy 
to consider social work in one form or another as an integral 
part of their training and subsequent practice. Videant con- 
sules! As for the qualified laity, the uniform testimony of 
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those concerned, both here and in America, is that their ignor- 
ance and apathy is appalling. There is no means of over- 
throwing an inveterate tradition buttressed by universal prac- 
tice, except by incessant exposure of its falseness both in the 
Church and in the School, and by the self-sacrifice of those 
who brave public opinion by discarding it in their own con- 
duct. How happy are the ‘‘socially-minded’’ Catholics in 
the States in having the dynamic personality of President 
Roosevelt on their side. Here we have no statesman or 
economist of eminence who, himself convinced that Capi- 
talism took a wrong turn by wholly discarding Christian 
ethics in its development, has the courage to make the welfare 
of the worker the first charge upon industry. Let us recall 
a memorable and apposite saying of the late Archbishop 
Keating of Liverpool on the subject of private enterprise— 
‘‘When it fails to perform its primary social function of pro- 
viding a family living-wage, it stands self-condemned: and 
no pleading on the score of economics can save it. The poor 
must live ; and, if private enterprise cannot provide the worker 
with a living, it must clear out for another system which 
can.””* The Archbishop was not a Communist : he was only 
condemning that selfish pursuit of wealth, usurious in es- 
sence, which does not sufficiently regard the human rights 
of the worker. 


Where Zeal lacks Prudence 


T is in the slums that may best be learned the whole extent 

of that selfishness—the slums in which the heroic charity 
of the ‘‘Catholic Workers’’ impels them to live. On the other 
hand, we cannot deny that public authority in our days does 
much by social services to mitigate the lot of the workers, 
and that Capitalism is the main source which provides the 
means for them. No doubt the general condition of the pro- 
letariat attains a much higher standard of living than it did 
when economic liberalism ruled supreme. But there are still 
vast tracts of submerged humanity where existence is on a 
sub-human level, and in any case, existence on the dole and 
dependence on public charity are states of degradation, only 
tolerable until right order is established. It is the refusal on 
the part of the ‘‘Haves”’ to recognize anything wrong in the 
present industrial chaos, and the consequent delay in secur- 


1 See The Christian Democrat, organ of the Catholic Social Guild, July, 
1926, p. 106. 
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ing any alleviation for its victims, that introduces some tinge 
of resentment into the ‘‘Catholic Worker’’ papers, some over. 
emphasis of capitalist wrongdoing, some hasty support of 
dubious remedies. These traits are not serious, but what 
gives one more concern is a matter of politics rather than of 
economics, and this in regard mainly of the pioneer Catho- 
lic Worker, that of New York. Anti-Communist though it 
is, it seems strangely misinformed about the Spanish issue 
and shows itself hostile to the Nationalist cause. Misled, per- 
haps, by taking as thoroughly trustworthy, certain French 
periodicals of anti-fascist tendencies, it seems to consider that 
a Nationalist victory would mean the destruction of political 
liberty in Spain. It may be swayed, besides, by its unwar- 
ranted belief that no modern war can be justified, a notion 
which has caused it to form a group of Catholic conscientious 
objectors called ‘‘Pax,’’ which is even more extreme in parts 
of its programme than the Engfish association of the same 
name, and which has been deservedly castigated as ‘“‘hysteri- 
cal’’ by the New York Christian Front. We trust that the 
experts at the head of the ‘‘American Association for Inter- 
national Peace’’ will take timely note of this aberration, since 
it weakens the witness of the Catholic Church against war if 
even a few Catholics associate themselves with irrational ex- 
tremes. That no modern war can be righteous is an arbitrary 
assertion, incapable of rational proof, an assertion which, if 
true, would brand the heroic resistance of Belgium in 1914 
as a horrible crime. 


The Absolute State and Liberty 


HAT has undoubtedly and very properly roused the 

Christian conscience against all that is likely to re- 
strain its freedom is the spectacle of those three Great Powers, 
Russia, Germany and Italy, given over to State Autocracy 
and exposing their subjects in various degrees to unwarrant- 
able outrages on their inalienable human rights. With these 
governmental tyrannies in view, it is not strange that liberty- 
loving peoples should be nervously sensitive to the menace 
of any projects or policies that even slightly savour of State 
Absolutism, and it cannot be denied that the need of the 
Spanish Nationalists to accept the aid of Germany and Italy 
has greatly prejudiced them, in the eyes at least of those who 
do not reflect that the Reds had previously accepted the aid 
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of France and Russia. Catholics, who have such good reason 
to abominate Nazi-ism which is pagan in principle and 
Fascism which elevates the earthly above the spiritual, fully 
share in this apprehensiveness, but all the same it is not easy 
to understand why some American Catholics are so suspicious 
of the methods adopted by President Roosevelt. In his ad- 
mirable endeavour to break the power of the Money Barons 
and thus free millions of workers from being exploited for the 
profit of a few—as Christian an enterprise as ever inspired a 
Red-Cross Knight, and one in which the Pope himself has 
given a strong lead—he has been constantly hampered, not 
merely by the fierce and unscrupulous opposition of those 
whose sinister power he is trying to check, but by the Supreme 
Court, a bench of nine elderly men, in whom is vested the 
power of revising Acts of Congress and annulling them if 
they think that they infringe the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent maintains that this Federal Body, consisting of men bred 
in the old traditions, is incapable of deciding quite fairly 
about the measures intended to meet the present unprece- 
dented crisis : a crisis which requires a radical change in the 
working of the capitalist system. And so he proposes to add 
a new (and younger) member to the bench for all those who 
are, or may later become, septuagenarians, up to the number 
of fifteen. 


A Chance not to be Missed 


HE President’s proposal is supremely clever. It in- 
7 no change in the Constitution, it is not without 
precedent in American history, it is inspired by the undoubted 
fact that the Court is at present almost inevitably conserva- 
tive, and that its jurisdiction has apparently only such bounds 
as it itself sets, it has the support of multitudes who have 
seen their hopes of social betterment snatched from their 
grasp by its decisions and finally it will set him free to carry 
out that thorough reorientation in a Christian direction of 
American social and industrial policy on which he has set his 
heart. It is not easy for an outsider, looking on Mr. Roose- 
velt as the one statesman of the day who has seen the neces- 
sity of restoring morality to industry, and means to do so 
whilst he has the power, to side against him on this issue. 
Without the Supreme Court to check him, say his critics, the 
President will become a dictator. That may be true, but it 
is also true that his particular task requires a dictator, and 
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that Providence could hardly have provided one more clear- 
sighted, Christian and conscientious. As things are, the 
Supreme Court is also in a negative sense a dictator, and 
although in the past, as when it declared the anti-Catholic 
Oregon School-law unconstitutional, it has done good service 
to religion, in this particular case it seems to be opposing 
salutary reforms. Nor is there any reason to think that an 
enlarged Court containing younger men would allow the 
President and Congress to legislate against the country’s real 
interests. 





The President not a Fascist 


E must confess that we have seen no sign, in anything 

the President has done or has projected, of a tendency 
to Fascism. His aim is not the exaltation of the State but 
the saving of the ordinary citizen. On the other hand, the 
dictatorship of uncontrolled wealth is an autocracy much more 
to be dreaded. We read in The Christian Front for February 
that ‘65 per cent of America’s wealth is in the hands of 5 per 
cent of the people; 33 per cent is held by 35 per cent of the 
people; 2 per cent is held by 60 per cent of the people.” A 
better distribution of the country’s resources is obviously 
imperative, if those 60 per cent are to lead decent lives, but 
the strong hand of the State, whose main duty is to protect 
the weak, is needed to bring it about. It is well to have a 
body of men free from the pressure of politics to revise legisla- 
tion, but the Supreme Court labours from a defect inherent 
in all earthly tribunals—personal bias. The President is bent 
on the creation of a new Order, the details of which, seen 
from afar, seem to be thoroughly Christian, and which the 
United States, grown strong on individual energy and initia- 
tive, needs beyond all other great communities. Much is 
being said about the wisdom and sanctity of the Constitution, 
but the Supreme Court did not protect it when it was violated 
by the foolish and unjust and now discredited and repealed 
Eighteenth Amendment, and there are certain constitutional 
clauses regarding the negro which that guardian Court has 
never shown any concern to see implemented. In his great 
Inaugural Declaration on January 20th the President re- 
affirmed his programme of social reform and redress in words 
re-echoing, as America (January 30th) admiringly points out, 
the spirit and tone of the Papal Encyclicals. ‘‘We as a 
nation are blessed with a wealth of great natural resources, 
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yet millions are lacking in material comforts. I see one-third 
of the nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.’’ And his 
diagnosis of the cause of this anomaly is the same as that 
of the Pope—‘‘the abuse of power by those who betray for 
profit the elementary decencies of life.’”” Further, he decries 
as immoral the selfish amassing of wealth. ‘‘The test of our 
progress is not whether we add more to the abundance of 
those who have much: it is whether we provide enough for 
those who have little.”’ 

We call attention to this sane social doctrine proclaimed by 
the most powerful man in the New World because, except in 
the Vatican City, we see little recognition of it in the Old. 
Our politicians emphatically belong to the old tradition : they 
have no difficulty in proposing to spend £ 400,000,000 on pre- 
parations for war but find it ‘‘uneconomic’’ to remove the 
curse of unemployment and set the distressed areas effectively 
on their feet again. 


Bureaucracy at Home 


S illustrating the dictatorial spirit latent even in modern 

bureaucracies, we may recall that every now and then 
some Government authority decides in the interests of its 
particular department to interfere arbitrarily with the con- 
venience or the sentiments or the pleasure of the dwellers in 
some part of this crowded island, by erecting there, say, an 
aeroplane factory or a shooting-range. This awakens the in- 
stinct of self-defence, the Press is filled with denunciations, 
and deputations are organized to protest. Then, sometimes, 
the authority begins with shame to do what it should have 
done at the start—to consider all the probable effects of its 
project, and to look for accommodation in some more suitable 
spot. It is not good for the health of any Government, unless 
one divinely established and guaranteed against serious error, 
to be exempt from criticism and remonstrance. And the 
citizen who leaves everything to the State denies his proper 
responsibility and loses his rightful freedom. If Democracy 
tends, as it so often does, to become Bureaucracy or, even 
worse, Plutocracy, it is the man and woman with intelligence 
and with the weapon of the vote that are finally to blame. 
Too often it is the apathy of the average citizen, his readiness 
to let an administration have its head that leads to State inter- 
ference and in the end to Absolutism. The rights he has not 
troubled to defend, he may find one day no longer capable 
of protection. 
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The Benefits of the Catholic Press 


S a body we Catholics, if we read the correspondence in 

our Press, are not likely to be unaware of our manifold 
shortcomings, and that knowledge, if not allowed to depress 
us, is certainly better than ignorance and consequent com- 
placency. Lately the Press itself has been severely criticized 
—its poor literary quality, its occupation with trivialities, its 
parochialism, its want of charity to those outside, its uncon- 
scious pharisaism, and so on, have come under the lash. No 
Editor would venture to deny that there are some grounds for 
this indictment : he might think, or possibly say, that Catho- 
lics have the Press they deserve, but he would own that more 
co-operation might gain better results. But here and now one 
only wishes to point out that our Press, if poor, is at any rate 
Catholic in its spirit and aim. All of us need to be reminded 
of the supernatural and to grow in appreciation of our Faith, 
and there are no Catholic papers which do not help us to these 
ends. 


Hochland 

T is always a pleasure for THE MONTH to salute one of its 
I contemporaries which passes yet a further milestone. 
Thirty-four years ago the German Catholic review Hochland 
was started under the leadership of Dr. Karl Muth. Dr. 
Muth has this year celebrated his seventieth birthday and he 
is still editor of the review he founded and in the cause of 
which he has laboured for those many years. The January 
issue of that periodical contained appreciations from a wide 
circle of friends and admirers. To that expression of grati- 
tude for what Dr. Muth and Hochland have achieved in the 
Catholic cause in Germany we would gladly bring our own 
small tribute. With the Stimmen der Zeit, its older contem- 
porary, Hochland has a high position among German 
periodicals of every kind. It has been modern in its outlook 
and has always endeavoured to discover positive aspects in 
literature, philosophy and art, which might be of value and 
interest to the Catholic mind. The standard of style that it 
demands is a high one and the range of its articles is very 
varied and profound. Nor has it confined itself to problems 
that are in the main German. It has watched closely the 
religious and cultural movements of other countries. Worthy 
of comment is the fact that the first essay published in Ger- 
man on the poetry of Father Gerard Hopkins appeared in 
its sympathetic pages. 
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FAITH AND THE RESURRECTION 


events following it, it would appear that the renewal and 

development of the faith of His disciples was the domi- 
nant preoccupation of our risen Lord. He was concerned 
that they should see in Him not merely the leader and the 
teacher and the wonder-worker, but above and before all the 
mouthpiece of His Father. 

The terrible events of the Friday had been a crushing blow 
to their hopes and ideals. Our Lord had kept before their 
minds the image of the kingdom in which they were to be 
His chief lieutenants. The prophets had foretold such a king- 
dom, and the whole Jewish people expected it, so that the 
idea found easy entrance into the disciples’ minds. The 
imagination of Israel, naturally enough, endowed the future 
kingdom with military glory and material wealth and power, 
after the pattern of the kingdoms of this world. Every word 
of our Lord’s that was capable of bearing such an interpre- 
tation sank into a prepared soil; while His explanations of 
the spiritual and eternal character of His kingdom, on the 
other hand, were often like the seed that fell by the wayside 
and did not penetrate the ground. The disciples remembered 
the thrones on which they were to judge the tribes of Israel ; 
they forgot the prophecies of the cross. They remembered 
the hundredfold in this life, but the added words, ‘‘with perse- 
cution,’’ all but escaped their notice. Even when they heard 
how blessed were the poor, the meek, the mourners, their 
minds were fixed upon the reward; on the possession of the 
kingdom, of the land, on a state of things in which, as they 
thought, poverty and lowliness would give place to wealth 
and pomp. 

It was not that the essential ideas of our Lord’s teaching 
had altogether failed to penetrate His disciples’ minds; al- 
though more than one incident in the Gospel story might 
make us think so. Those ideas, which St. Paul summed up in 
a word when he said that he knew nothing except Christ 
Jesus, and Him crucified, were present in the disciples’ minds 
as an obscure ferment, as an element not yet assimilated, a 
focus of mental strife and uneasiness, destined in the end to 
transform the whole content of their thought. But so radical 
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was the mental revolution required for this, that all the illy. 
mination of Pentecost would be needed to accomplish it. 

So it was that in the time of His mortal life His disciples 
had been simply unable to accept in any real and active sense 
His teaching that “‘he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things from the ancients and scribes and chief priests, and be 
put to death, and the third day rise again.’’ It was Peter 
himself, whose faith had just been commended above that of 
the others, who answered: ‘‘Lord, be it far from thee, this 
shall not be unto thee.’? The prophecy of the Resurrection 
was part of the prophecy of the Cross; it was part of that 
obscure disturbing element which seemed to be trying to 
destroy their whole mental construction of the Messianic 
kingdom—it was not really destroying it, but transforming it 
—and which they were instinctively, almost unconsciously, try- 
ing to thrust from them. After Good Friday their dream of the 
kingdom, as they understood it, lay in ruins; and the memory 
of our Lord’s prediction, which would have been their stay 
and support now if they had been able to grasp and assimilate 
it when it was made, was buried under the ruins. And so on 
Easter Day when they heard the women’s story, they could 
not believe it. Their want of faith was more excusable than 
Peter’s at Czsarza Philippi. The story came to them from 
excitable and excited women : and apart from that, the com- 
plete destruction of the fabric of their hopes and ambitions, as 
they had conceived them, made them all but incapable of 
understanding a message of victory and triumph. Were sheep 
without a shepherd to face and overcome the wolves? Their 
attitude is painted in unfading colours by St. Luke in his 
narrative of the journey to Emmaus. 

Fear blotted out our Lord’s prophetic words from the 
minds of His disciples; and fear recalled those same words to 
the minds of His enemies. Before they arrested Him, they 
had been haunted by the dread of a popular rising in His 
favour, which might destroy their power and wealth. So 
much is clear from the very brief accounts which all four 
evangelists give of the council which the ancients and chief 
priests held early in Holy Week; St. John in particular shows 
their timid hesitation overridden by the ruthless will of 
Caiphas, the one man among them who knew neither fear nor 
scruple. One can see the reflection of their terror in their 
feverish haste and their almost insane fury during the trials 
before the Sanhedrim and before Pilate. Their unexpectedly 
complete success and the total absence of any movement of 
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the people in His favour produced, it cannot be doubted, a 
great revulsion in their feelings. Fear gave way to triumph 
and self-congratulation, and when they saw Jesus hanging on 
the cross they must have been far indeed from concerning 
themselves about prophecies of His Resurrection, even if they 
remembered them. 

But even while He hung upon the cross there came a dark- 
ness over the whole land; and at His death the earth quaked, 
and the veil of the temple was rent, and the dead appeared to 
many; and ‘‘the multitude of them that were come together 
to that sight, and saw the things that were done, returned 
striking their breasts.’’ The fears of the populace invaded by 
degrees the hearts of their leaders, and reminded them of the 
prophecy which Jesus had made not long before, that He 
would rise from the dead. They seem to have fought against 
their misgivings, for it was not until the next morning that 
they went to Pilate to ask to have a guard set over the tomb, 
saying : ‘‘We have remembered that that seducer said, while 
he was yet alive: After three days I will rise again.”’ 

To return to the disciples: Easter morning found them 
with their faith and hope not indeed extinct, but buried under 
a mountain of disaster. Jesus wished to renew their faith and 
to rekindle their courage, not by allowing them to see and 
touch His glorified body and hear the sound of His voice, but 
as a preparation for that privilege. It was necessary that they 
should be witnesses of His Resurrection ; that they should be 
able to tell us not merely what they believed upon His word, 
but what they had seen and heard and felt. ‘“‘Him God 
raised up the third day, and gave him to be made manifest, 
not to all the people, but to witnesses pre-ordained by God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he arose 
again from the dead.’’ But in the disciples as in us it was 
faith that He desired to enkindle : merely to know that He has 
risen is only of use as a stage on the road to the faith by which 
we are saved, to the absolute reliance on His word which is 
the gateway of eternal life. 

When the women had gone into the sepulchre and found 
itempty, Jesus did not show Himself to them; but ‘‘two men 
in shining apparel’’ told them that He was risen, and appealed 
directly to their faith in Him : ‘‘ Remember how he spoke unto 
you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying : The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be cruci- 
fied, and the third day rise again.’”” And they remembered 
His words, St. Luke tells us, and faith awoke in their hearts, 
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trembling as yet and mingled with fear and bewilderment. 
“‘They went out quickly from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy.” 

The women received the injunction to tell the disciples, that 
they too might believe on their Master’s testimony before 
they should have had the testimony of their eyes. Faith 
stirred all too feebly in the disciples’ souls: nevertheless jt 
was strong enough in Peter and John to send them running 
to the sepulchre ; and when they saw, lying in folds, the cloths 
that had been about the body, and the napkin that had been 
about the head lying folded separately, in its own place, their 
doubts vanished. From St. John’s narrative it would seem 
that it was Peter who noticed these things and pointed them 
out to John: it was doubtless a special grace from his Lord, 
and a pledge of His forgiveness, that Peter was called upon 
so early to begin his mission of confirming his brethren. 

The same desire of Jesus to awaken faith before rewarding 
it with sight stands out clearly in His dealing with the two 
disciples who were taking the road to Emmaus. He did not 
show Himself to them, but He led them on to talk of Him, and 
He ‘‘expounded to them in all the scriptures the things that 
were concerning him.’’ It was only when their hearts had been 
burning within them with faith and love that He allowed them 
to recognize Him. And a week later He was to say to Thomas: 
‘*Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and have believed.” 

And so it is with us: our Lord seems to desire that our 
acceptance of the Resurrection should rest as much as pos- 
sible on His word, and as little as possible on material 
evidence. Sceptics make it a reproach against Him and 
us. If He really rose from the dead, they say, it would 
have been easy for Him to have made all doubt about 
the fact impossible. He had only to show Himself publicly in 
the streets of Jerusalem to friend and enemy alike. Why 
should that tremendous fact be the secret privilege of a few 
disciples? ‘‘If there be a revelation of God,’’ says Huxley 
somewhere, ‘‘it should be clearer than the sun in heaven.” 

Our Lord has left us material testimony of the fact of His 
Resurrection which is amply convincing to those who take the 
trouble to examine it, and who are able to do so without bias. 
But it is necessary that they should seek it in good faith and 
with a good will. For the others, He seems content that “‘see- 
ing they should not see, and hearing they should not under- 
stand.’’ Because the mere knowledge of the historical fact 
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that He rose from the dead is of no avail by itself. Even if 
we went farther, and reached the conclusion that Jesus spoke 
the truth when He claimed to be the Son of God and one with 
the Father, we should but have reached the threshold of the 
faith, and unless we crossed that threshold it would profit us 
nothing. In order that virtue should go out from Jesus to us, 
it is necessary that we should touch at least the hem of His 
garment, that we should come into a personal relation to Him ; 
that we should pay Him the homage of our minds, accepting 
His teaching not merely because it is true, but because it is 
His truth, as an act of personal trust and loyalty. The mak- 
ing of this divine contact, given on our part a sufficiency of 
knowledge and good will, is the work of divine grace. 

Our Lord could have convinced the world of His Resur- 
rection by proofs that would have dazzled and overwhelmed 
men’s minds. So, if He had willed it, He could have pre- 
vented the Passion from happening. He who had saved others 
could have saved Himself; instead of suffering humiliation 
and agony Himself, He could have inflicted them on His 
enemies. His life on earth, instead of being what it was, 
might have been lived in worldly pomp and splendour and 
power. But He chose the Cross, to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Gentiles foolishness ; for His kingdom is not 
of this world. And His Resurrection is not the undoing and 
reversal of His Passion and of His whole life, but its com- 
pletion; it is the sign by which the Father showed that He 
accepted the sacrifice of His Son. Therefore, Jesus did not 
wish His Resurrection to be a spectacle, for the crowd to gaze 
at with idle wonder or idle admiration, such a marvel as 
Herod hoped to see, when Pilate sent Jesus to him. Nor did 
He wish the news of it to come to His disciples as a message 
of material victory, wiping out the agony and shame of the 
Passion, confirming all that was worldly and false in their 
dream of the kingdom. ‘‘Remember how he spoke unto 
you, while he was yet in Galilee.’’ He wished them to receive 
the news in the atmosphere of the faith, in the atmosphere of 
all His teaching, of His whole life and of His death. ‘‘Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter into 
his glory ?”’? He wished them to receive His Resurrection as 
the seal and crown of His sufferings; as the seal and crown 
also of all that they would be called upon to endure for Him 
and in Him and with Him, when after a life of unselfish de- 
votion they were to shed their blood for the salvation of souls. 


M. F. EGAN. 
VOL. CLXIX. U 











MODERNISM, SOLVENT OF FAITH 


N impartial study of modernist literature might well 
lead one to suppose that the chief concern of Chris. 


tianity was not that the Gospel should save the sinner, 
but that the scholar should save the Gospel. For it is gener- 
ally assumed that the “‘original’’ Gospel has been altogether 
misunderstood and misreported, so that the business of the 
moment is to find out by scholarship what Jesus really did 
teach. 

We may as well begin with a glance at the latest example 
of this kind of investigation—Formgeschichte or Form- 
Criticism. This method is only about fifteen years old and, 
as the name indicates, it originated in Germany. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to say that it has not been generally accepted 
by English scholars, though it has made a great impression 
on the Rev. R. H. Lightfoot who writes as follows : 


The form of the earthly no less than of the heavenly 
Christ is for the most part hidden from us. For all the 
inestimable value of the Gospels, they yield us little more 
than a whisper of his voice ; we trace in them but the out- 
skirts of his ways." 


This Form-Criticism is a new idea as to the construction 
of the Gospels, and represents a reaction against the ten- 
dency of former critics to regard Christianity as a sort of 
literary movement, for the critic is always inclined to picture 
an Evangelist after his own image. It is coming to be realized 
that the Church did not spring from the Writings, but that 
the Writings came from the Church; and it is held that the 
Evangelists found ready to hand memories and traditions of 
the words and works of Jesus already crystallized into various 
‘‘forms.’’ These elements, it is maintained, were valued, not 
so much for what they were in themselves, but rather for their 
usefulness to the Early Church in its teaching, preaching, 
apologetics, liturgy and other activities. Some critics would 
even say that the use made of these original oral traditions 
was a factor in determining the ‘‘form’’ which they assumed, 
so that while these ‘‘forms’’ may tell us much about the char- 


1 “History and Interpretation in the Gospels.”’ 
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acter of the Early Church they do not necessarily give us an 
accurate account of the words or deeds of Christ. 

On the whole the theory is a strange mixture of truth and 
error, its chief mistake being that the Church was a purely 
human society without effective divine guidance or guarantee. 
It suggests that we cannot be sure of the likeness of Christ 
as we can see Him only through first-century, man-made, 
ecclesiastical, stained glass. 

Modern writers, indeed, are constantly protesting that they 
are but trying to recover the “‘original’’ Gospel which, they 
assure us, was no sooner delivered by Christ than it was 
altered and adulterated. But supposing for a moment that 
this “‘original’’ Gospel were unravelled and then preached ; is 
it not probable that it will be misunderstood and misreported 
all over again? Or is there some reason to suppose that the 
modernist discoverers of the original will be more fortunate 
in this respect than Our Lord who uttered it ? 

That we are not making an extravagant suggestion may be 
seen from a small but significant incident. If there is one 
thing about which we should expect the critics to be certain 
it is as to the origin and meaning of their own recent and 
self-invented terminology. It has been generally understood 
that the letter ‘‘O,’’ used to designate a supposed document 
which, together with St. Mark’s Gospel, was said to form the 
basis of St. Matthew and St. Luke, was so called from the 
German word Quelle (source). But it now appears that Dr. 
Armitage Robinson claimed to have been the first to use it 
when teaching in the ’nineties, and selected ‘‘Q’’ simply be- 
cause it came after ‘‘P’’ which he had used to designate St. 
Mark’s Gospel because it depends so much on the testimony 
of St. Peter.’ 

In general the attitude of the modernist writers towards the 
Gospel is very much like that of the Deists of a past genera- 
tion towards the Universe as a whole. For just as the latter 
held that God made a world and then left it to itself; so the 
former seem to think that Our Lord delivered a Gospel and 
left it to its fate, which was to be misunderstood and mis- 
reported. This is one of those cases in which it is quietly 
assumed that the investigator of to-day is more sagacious 
than the subject of his inquiry. Surely the danger of cor- 
ruption for the Gospel was more apparent to the mind of Our 


1 “History and Interpretation in the Gospels,’”’ by R. H. Lightfoot, p. 27, 
note. 
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Lord than it is to that of any Modernist ? Hence He provided 
against it by granting Inspiration and Infallibility. How 
Strange it is that those who see the need for these things so 
clearly are among those who deny them most emphatically. 

But there are those who would go further back still in their 
doubts and denials. Such, for instance, is the position taken 
by Loisy in his comparatively recent book—‘‘La Naissance 
du Christianisme,’’ a work brought to the notice of many 
English people by Dr. Jacks in two articles in the Hibbert 
Journal during 1934. 

Loisy maintains that historical and scientific criticism 
shows that Christ was no more than a prophet, and, to speak 
plainly, a mistaken prophet, whose great mission was to pro- 
claim the end of the world, the end of the “‘age.’’ The Jews 
at that time were familiar with various apocalyptic ideas, but 
the special characteristic of Jesus (according to Loisy) was, 
not that His view of the final catastrophe was different from 
that generally held, but that He declared it to be imminent, 
“at hand.’’ Christ was, therefore, but a great Ambassador, 
not really a teacher and certainly no more than human. And 
yet His disciples believed Him to be divine because they pos- 
sessed that fiery faith which is positively creative. But, we 
ask, how was it that the Cross and the non-arrival of the 
Kingdom did not cause even this faith to collapse ? 

Loisy’s answer is: ‘‘Faith procures for itself, uncon- 
sciously, all the illusions which are necessary to its conserva- 
tion.’’ So it was not evidence which convinced the disciples 
that Christ had risen from the dead; quite the contrary for, 
‘*. . . later . . . objections arose, and then . . . an effort was 
made to prove the resurrection by . . . arguments. . . then it 
was that the story of the empty tomb was invented.”’ 

But since all this sort of baseless surmise has been con- 
demned by the Church, why should Catholics trouble about 
it? Because of one interesting point. If we ask how an in- 
telligent man can embrace such a wild theory, perhaps Loisy 
himself, in the words quoted above: ‘‘Faith procures for 
itself, unconsciously, all the illusions which are necessary to 
its conservation,’’ gives us at least a partial answer. Has not 
Loisy himself conceived this ‘‘faith’’? And has it not then 
procured for itself all the necessary illusions—one being that 
the disciples of Christ possessed this faith and nothing 
properly to justify it? What Loisy sees in the disciples, we 
may see in him. It looks like a case of ‘‘projection.”’ 
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The characteristics of this tendentious modern Biblical criti- 
cism are extraordinary. It usually begins by refusing to be- 
lieve what is based on evidence good enough for most people ; 
and ends by believing what has not enough evidence to con- 
vince anybody—except a few followers. It begins by being 
Critical of others, and ends by being very Liberal to itself. 
There are few things in the world to-day as credulous and 
creative as this criticism. As their thought proceeds, the 
critics find that ever wilder and wilder theories are needed if 
they are not to retrace their first erroneous steps. Like a city 
speculator started on the wrong line, they are compelled to 
plunge deeper and deeper. Newman pointed out that to 
realize adequately what a Prophecy originally meant, we need 
to see its fulfilment in the course of history; and thus, in 
order to see what error or heresy really mean we must look at 
the theories which are ultimately needed to keep them afloat. 
Criticism allures by its talk of freedom, and ends by imposing 
a fable ; it procures for itself ‘‘all the illusions necessary for its 
conservation.” 

After considering these arguments in which the Gospel is 
altered to meet the requirements of modern thought, it is in- 
teresting to turn to a thesis of an almost opposite kind. Dr. 
Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, though very favourable to 
modern ideas in most directions, yet writes as follows : 


In my opinion the doctrine of the self-sufficiency of 
God should be rejected. .. The Gospel. . . is certainly 
not the message that God is self-sufficient and incapable 
of want or desire. It is almost the opposite of that, it is 
the proclamation of the love of God, which seeks for me 
and will not be satisfied until I return to him.’ 


This is almost the reverse of St. Augustine’s saying about 
the restless human heart. But God’s desire is not to gain, 
but to give, and our traditional faith assures us that we no 
more add to the perfection of the Absolute than a paper note 
adds to the wealth of the world. 

A similar argument is to be found in a recent book by Mr. 
Joad, ‘‘Mind and Matter.’’ He writes—‘‘If He (God) be 
perfect He cannot add to His perfection, and He can have no 
motive for action.’’ But surely true perfection will include 
pure benevolence. God’s actions have no motive impelling 


1 “The Purpose of God,"’ pp. 173—4. 
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them, but there is a reason informing them—to manifest His 
glory, to communicate His goodness. 

Having considered some aspects of modernist thought, we 
may now notice shortly the way in which different Christian 
bodies react to them, and first of all the Church of England. 
In these days we hear less of the ‘‘branch-theory’’ perhaps, 
and more of another according to which a Church properly 
consists of three elements—the Evangelical, the Catholic, the 
Liberal. This appears to be due to the pressure of events. 
For whereas the history of the Catholic Church has been 
largely determined by its theology, the theology of the Angli- 
can Church has been greatly determined by its history. Catho- 
lic and Liberal elements were at first treated as alien, but are 
now well on the way towards naturalization. For one of the 
marks of present-day Protestantism seems to be its inability 
to protest against anything, nor is it much more accurate to 
call it Evangelicalism, seeing that its teaching is not so much 
a magnification of the Gospel, as a misunderstanding of the 
epistles. The term ‘‘Catholic’’ here signifies something quite 
particular, and the whole scheme resembles not historic Chris- 
tianity, but Hegelian dialectic. 

Indeed Dr. Temple, Anglican Archbishop of York, tells us 
that his mind works in a Hegelian sort of way, and writes : 


I regard the whole habit and system of thought . . . of 
the Middle Ages as . . . a thesis to which the history of 
philosophy from Descartes till the present day has pre- 
sented an antithesis ... and. . . to me at least .. . it 
appears that this process has now worked itself out. . .’ 


And so we are to look now for a synthesis. But among the 
philosophers who constitute this antithesis must be Hegel 
himself, and, while it is amusing to see him hoist with his 
own triad, it is difficult to understand how the conflicting 
philosophies from Descartes on to the present day can com- 
bine to form an antithesis. There would seem to be a con- 
fusion between the history of philosophy and philosophy 
itself, as if the ‘‘ages’’ of history necessarily correspond with 
the ‘‘stages’’ of thought. 

It is worth noting here that the method of St. Thomas was 
to begin each article of his ‘‘Summa’’ with objections and to 
answer them at the end thereof. Thus he dealt with diff- 
culties as he went along, and it is hard to see how any great 


1 “Christianity in Thought and Practice,’’ pp. 39—40. 
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His antithesis could rise up and confront his system at the end 
of it all. 
» We Turning from England to the Continent we find at least 
stian one movement there in opposition to Modernism, started by 
and. Karl Barth of the Reformed Church. He began as a preacher 
aps, in Switzerland and found his religion lacking in authority and 
erly power, whereupon he developed what he calls the ‘‘theology 
the of crisis’? opposed to almost all that the Modernists hold 
nts. dear, as well as to certain elements of Catholic philosophy 
een and, of course, theology. 
gli- Barth says little or nothing about a Creator, much about a 
tho- Redeemer. He wishes to emphasize not what man thinks 
are about God, but what God says about man. Revelation can 
the never spring from human experience, but it is God breaking 
lity in upon us from above; it is not the discovery of man, but 
> to something ‘‘given’’ by God Who is ‘“‘wholly other’’ since 
uch Barth, in opposition to modern ways, stresses the Transcen- 
the dence of God. The revelation of God is attested not by any 
lite harmony with our knowledge or experience but rather by its 
ris- utter unlikeness to any human experience, so that man can 
only bow down in awed acceptance. Canon Quick, an 
us Anglican writer, says: 

Now Barthian theology proceeds on the unconscious 
of and practical assumption that a scepticism produced by 
of causes can only be dispelled by an appeal to causation. 
i It is essentially an attempt to cure the diseases of modern 
it thought homeoeopathically . . . it seeks to restore belief 

in God by affirming that of certain events, viz., those re- 
he corded in the Bible and apprehended in the Christian ex- 
el perience, God alone must be recognized as the cause. It 
a tries to make good its contention by appealing to the 
ig complete singularity of these facts: and it really shirks 
e the problem whether . . . we can have any ground for 
7 recognizing that they are God’s work apart from uni- 
y versal criteria of reason and conscience which test and 
h exhibit their value.’ 
This is a severe criticism, but it does seem that Barthian 
» theology, in spite of many merits rare at the present day, has 
F great defects, chief of which, perhaps, is its refusal to give 
t 1“The Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought,’’ by the Rev. O. C. 


Quick, pp. 105—6. 
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reason an adequate place in religion, and to deny it the 
function of preparing the ground for the coming of faith. 
The movement’s rise was due no doubt in part to the dis. 
illusionment which followed the failure of much futile 
optimism after the war, when men’s belief in human progress 
was shaken and when they were therefore in a mood to accept 
political dictators or an ‘‘eschatological’”’ Gospel claiming 
absolute authority but impatient of the rights of reason. 
From these brief considerations we see some of the harm 
being wrought by Modernism not only by the theories it 
propagates, but also, perhaps, by the reactions it provokes. 












A. G. HERRING. 








His Real Cross 


‘With these was I wounded in the house of my friends.’’ 












OT from a tree whose leaves have been 
In summer days the sun-shot screen 
To shield blithe birds from scathe and teen— 


Not from those branches spreading wide, 
Meet for the hearths of winter-tide, 
That glow along the country-side— 





Nay, not from these was fashionéd, 
The Rood on which my Saviour bled, 
Nor rest found for His Thorn-crowned Head. 


But, rough-hewn in the sinner’s will, 
That gibbet, in his choice of ill— 
The pride, the strife, the lusts that kill. 


Or have, perchance, that nauseous brood— 
The small faults of the grudging Good— 
Done more to shape that shameful wood? 


The mean computing of the cost, 
The graces offered, shrunk from, lost— 
The rapine in the holocaust? 


W. REITH. 
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PYTHONS AS PETS 


HAVE not tried to tame poisonous snakes, not being a 
J reson “‘charmer’’ and having no liking for pets 

which might in a moment of indignation send me to 
kingdom-come. But the big constrictors whose embraces 
one can easily shun may be more safely dealt with and, after 
a time, they learn to distinguish friend from foe and behave 
accordingly. It was, however, more or less by accident that 
| began my career as a python-tamer. One evening the wife 
of my most expert snake-catcher came to Loyola College, 
Madras, of whose Museum I was then Curator, bearing a baby 
astraddle on her hip, and a big wobbly bundle on her head. 
She deposited the baby first on the ground, then the bundle, 
with the words: ‘‘Mountain Snake,’’ and stepped aside to 
allow her husband to untie the bundle and disclose a fine 
Python eleven feet long. For the sum of five shillings this 
monster became mine. Ordinarily I should have sold its 
skin for shoe-leather, thereby replenishing the Museum funds, 
for there is a good demand for snake-skin bags and shoes, 
but as this Python evidently had eggs, I decided to keep her 
and see what would happen. We put her in a spacious cage 
in a quiet place, and offered her rats, bandicoots, crows, kites, 
all the dainties which an impecunious Curator could lay hands 
on; but for days on days she refused all food. 

Then one day, about a month later, I was delighted to catch 
sight of something white inside her coils. Eggs! For 
seven solid weeks as far as we could ascertain, this patient 
mother remained, coiled motionless about her brood ; at what- 
ever time we looked in, night or morning, she never stirred. 
And she fasted all the time, for all snakes have the faculty of 
storing up reserves of fat whereon to sustain life. One of my 
wild Pythons fasted seven months, losing seven pounds in 
weight. 

This Python was content with a shorter period. One morn- 
ing we found the eggs deserted and the snake lying in another 
corner. There were twenty in all, each about the size of a 
man’s fist and each had a narrow slit through which a little 
head peeped blankly on a strange world. Each occupant 
had opened his prison by means of a sharp projection on the 
edge of his upper lip, kindly provided for this only purpose. 
In two days’ time, by slow stages, absorbing all the remain- 
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ing egg substance, the little fellows emerged; and on the 
third day, early morning, I found, lying about their empty 
shells, a healthy lot of promising babies, of an average weight 
of four ounces, and an average length of twenty-four inches, 
These were apparently out-size specimens, because a second 
batch from another Python, which came a few days later, 
averaged only three ounces in weight and twenty-two inches 
in length. 

Baby snakes have no nursery period in their lives. They 
have to fend for themselves from the start. The endeavour 
to pick up one of the first batch showed how early their in- 
stincts were developed. At the motion of my hand all the 
twenty snapped and lunged as savagely and correctly as the 
mother herself might have done. The second lot seemed to 
be gentler. I managed to pick up one, who later came to be 
known as Benjamin; and the little fellow made no objection. 
It was then and thus that I got the idea of trying te tame 
Benjamin and his brothers, and his cousins of the other 
brood. The worst that could befall was to get bitten; but 
these youngsters had only tiny teeth, just long enough to 
cut through the skin. So, as forty young serpents were far 
too many to feed, we kept a dozen and bottled the remainder. 

Two or three days of gentle handling and allowing them 
to crawl about one’s arms and shoulders and head, deprived 
them of their aggressiveness ; both the taxidermist and I got 
bitten a few times, but the bites, though skilfully and reso- 
lutely given, did no more harm than a few pin pricks. 

However they manage to sustain life when at liberty is a 
mystery, for we found much difficulty in providing food small 
enough for their tiny teeth to grasp and their gullets to 
swallow; and secondly in inducing the captives to take it. 
There was nothing for it but forcible feeding and we selected 
frogs, killed and dismembered, as the most suitable provender. 
The process had to be very thorough and the hunger-strikers 
were no match for my assistant and myself. One held the 
Python, head and body; the other prized open his mouth 
with a pair of pincers, inserted say, a leg of frog, pushed it 
as far into the throat as he could, and then from outside, 
gently, taking care not to wound the delicate tissues, worked 
the morsel into the stomach. The procedure seemed to be a 
success ; all the dozen received their ration of frog, and were 
put back into the cage. Then we saw that the first to be 
served had already thrown up its meal, and the others were 
all trying to do the same. We had to begin all over again and 
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this time after getting the food into position, we tried tying a 
piece of tape round each tiny neck. This was better, but suc- 
cess only came when, instead of the knot to keep down the 
food, we held each little Python in turn in our hands, gently 
squeezing the neck, coaxing the morsel into the stomach, and 
holding it there till with the feeling of comfort which comes 
with repletion all struggling ceased. 

Later we found minnows more easily absorbed than the 
disjecta membra of the frog. But it was an anxious and 
laborious process to tide these youngsters over the early period 
until they became capable of securing for themselves the food 
natural to their species. After a couple of months the snakes 
had grown visibly, and we were able to introduce them to a 
diet of mice and small rats procured from the stables and 
granaries. It was interesting to note how little these inex- 
perienced scholars needed tuition. We dropped a mouse into 
the cage; one of the Pythons gripped it almost as soon as it 
touched the bottom, threw a coil around it and squeezed it 
lifeless, orthodox fashion, though it had never seen the process 
before. 

Jacob, the most friendly of my dozen pets, earned his 
name a few days later in the following fashion. He was be- 
ing brought up with two others in a cage all to themselves. 
Three biggish rats were thrown into the cage, one for each 
of the Pythons. Jacob seized the first and got it well down : 
then, noticing that his brothers had not yet tackled their 
portions, he went for and disposed of the second and the third, 
thus supplanting his brethren without turning a hair, or— 
more appropriately—loosening a scale. But his zeal for his 
own interests meant that two other dinners had to be provided. 

And so a time came when the family had to be reduced. 
Twelve growing appetites was more than I could satisfy ; so 
I kept eight, and disposed of the other four. Even so, though 
this meant only eight rats a week these were not always at 
hand. Guinea pigs, as the snakes grew larger, helped me 
along. Then, with the rains, came a bandicoot. A bandicoot 
is an enormous rat, hairy like a bear, with a grunt like a pig’s ; 
a fearsome, repulsive thing, about as big as a cat. 

I hesitated about putting a full-grown bandicoot into the 
cage. If it showed fight? It might, with luck and a well- 
aimed bite, break the back of a Python less than four feet 
long. Still, a Python must learn to look after himself; he 
was not worth his salt if he allowed himself to be worsted by 
a grunting, hairy rat, however big. So in went the bandicoot. 
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Jacob’s seven fellows scurried hissing about the cage; not 
so Jacob. He flattened his head on the ground, focused the 
enemy and began to move towards it so slowly that the pace 
was hardly perceptible. Then when the bandicoot, sensing 
danger, took a leap, Jacob’s head shot out, and caught it in 
mid air ; grip and coil worked simultaneously ; and Jacob held 
on for all he was worth. We watched the coil tightening; 
after a few minutes the bandicoot’s head fell back ; Jacob un- 
rolled himself, let go his grip, nosed about, seized the prey 
by the head and swallowed it. 

Also with the rains came a supply of rabbits, and an epi- 
demic amongst them. Thenceforward there was plenty of 
provender, for snakes on the whole are not particular and 
even inoculated rabbits were welcome in my serpentarium. 
Presently with their regular rations Jacob and his brothers 
and cousins became as tame as kittens. This does not mean 
that we never got bitten. We did; but it was always our own 
fault, the commonest mistake being to put one’s hand directly 
in front of the Python’s head; for its instinct is to bite or 
grab. For example, Jacob, now in his vigorous youth, was 
lying on a table. I threw him a dead rabbit but he did not 
move. So I took the rabbit, and dangled it before his nose; 
he struck at the rabbit, and got me by the thumb instead, 
drove his teeth in, threw a coil round my wrist, and began to 
tighten with all his might. Luckily the taxidermist was by; 
he unwound the coil, seized Jacob at the back of the head, 
and forced open his jaws. To have withdrawn my hand 
forcibly would have meant lacerating the thumb. There was 
no harm done, and a lesson had been learnt. We put him 
back on the table, and gave him his rabbit, this time held by 
the leg with a pair of pincers. 

It was a standing rule that the pets were never on any 
account to be beaten when they bit us, it being understood 
that the mistake was ours and not theirs; our business was to 
know their ways, which are invariably the same under the 
same circumstances. Careful handling was necessary. Any 
mistake brought its punishment or corrective on the spot. So 
we learned prudence. A jerky movement was answered by 
a lunge and a flash of sharp teeth. 

In July, 1933, Jacob reached his first birthday. He then 
turned the scale at 12lb. and was 7 feet 3 inches long. In 
honour of the occasion we gave him a special feed, a 6lb. 
piglet. There was some doubt expressed by his well-wishers 
about his ability to deal with a thing of that size, but Jacob 
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in a flash caught his prey by the neck, and rushed a coil 
round its chest. There was no escaping from that clasp of 
steel, scientifically placed to embrace heart and lungs. A 
long steady hug, and piggie became pork. Jacob then un- 
coiled himself, had a look round, and settled down to a dinner 
half his own weight. 

But for once, so to speak, he had cut off more than he could 
chew. Here was no lightly-built rabbit but a stout-shouldered 
stocky porker which would not yield to pressure. Jacob got 
the head in all right, but tried in vain for half an hour to en- 
gulf the rest. Then he let go, rested a bit and again un- 
clamped his youthful jaws to their utmost capacity. Still did 
his reach exceed his grasp and finally he had to be satisfied 
for his birthday dinner with a dead kite. 

A year later he would have taken that pig in his stride for 
on his second birthday he weighed 23 Ib., was g feet long, and 
11} inches in girth, whilst on his third, he weighed 3o tb., 
was 9 feet 6 inches long, and 124 inches in girth. 

Jacob had a brother called Simon who developed an un- 
wonted appetite for monkey. This brother in consequence 
weighed 6 Ib. more than Jacob when three years old, and was 
10 feet in length. These snakes proved to be curiously indi- 
vidualistic in their tastes. Jacob was always select in his food, 
a trifle fastidious, whereas Simon was omnivorous, took any- 
thing alive, or even dead, if it was freshly killed. I have 
watched him eat four dead crows at a meal, beak, claws, tail, 
feathers and all; kites dead or alive, rats, bandicoots; and as 
I have said monkeys. The only eatable thing he disdained 
or rather fiercely resented being offered, was pups; pups, 
however small, sent him raging round the cage, expressing 
his disapproval by loud and prolonged hissing. But monkey 
he never could resist. On the other hand, Dainty, the gentlest 
of my pet Pythons, got her name from her highly eclectic 
appetite at table. She was always the little lady. She would 
never have done what I once saw Simon doing, eating his 
cousin Benjamin. I hasten to add that this feat of cannibal- 
ism originated quite accidentally and Benjamin not only sur- 
vives to this day but bears his relative no malice. I had given 
Benjamin a rabbit which he began as usual to swallow at the 
head. Having other business I left him to his meal but, re- 
turning fifteen minutes later, I was horrified to see Simon 
occupying the stage with some six inches of Benjamin’s tail 
projecting from his mouth. I stood and watched; it was no 
use interfering at that moment. Simon then seemed to realize 
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there must be, very literally, a mis-take somewhere; he had 
never met a rabbit that took so long to swallow. He may 
also have missed his friend Benjamin from his field of vision, 
Anyhow he began a series of movements from his tail up. 
ward, as a result of which Benjamin slowly retraced his steps 
and in a few minutes had returned to the gay world he had so 
recently quitted. 

What had occurred was obvious. Simon had come along 
before Benjamin had got very far with his rabbit and had 
tackled the beast at the other end, working it down with his 
recurved teeth. Presently these encountered and slid over 
Benjamin’s head. The latter inside his larger companion 
went on with his meal and when disgorged, had put the 
rabbit quite beyond pursuit. It is not easy to suffocate a 
snake ; they can live for three hours or more under water. As 
for pain, it would seem that snakes are the least sensitive of 
creatures. Cases are known of rats having eaten into a living 
serpent so as to expose the ribs, without the reptile showing 
any signs of discomfort." However, if Benjamin had remained 
much longer in the bosom of his friend, he might not have 
escaped so easily. The snake’s digestive powers are enoi- 
mous. The voracious specimens eat almost anything that walks 
or creeps or flies and is not too big—sparrow, woodpecker, 
owl, crow, heron, odds and ends of birds shot by the taxi- 
dermist but too badly damaged to be of use in the Museum; 
rats, bandicoots, kites, rabbits . . . preferably alive, but even 
dead if recently deceased or killed. Nothing comes amiss to 
some of them: on the other hand, there are some that shrink 
from a tender monkey and disdain a well-fed kite. But when 
I tempted my family with a succulent lump of beef held out 
to them at the end of a stick, all rushed away indignant and 
panic-stricken. Cow! What next? Caste is deep-rooted in 
India. 

Snakes have different methods of killing their prey; but 
some do not kill at all, except in the process of eating. 

The Python goes on the catch-as-catch-can method ; he lies 
motionless, and watchful till the prey is within striking dis- 
tance; his tongue suddenly vibrates as fast as a fan turned 
full on, a sure sign that he is about to lunge forward; the 


1 A big Russell’s Viper which I had, experienced this treatment and I have 
a photograph of the living serpent thus perforated. Fitzsimons, in his book 
on South African Snakes (p. 57), says—‘‘Pythons in captivity allow themselves 
to have tit-bits eaten out of their bodies by hungry rats, and yet they lie un- 
moved, placid and unresentful. One day I watched a big rat gnaw away the 
skin of a Python and feed greedily on its beautiful white flesh.” 
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head shoots out, the teeth grip, the coil is made ; all so quickly 
that only a practised eye follows the details. The coil tightens 
about the neck or chest of the prey; and in a short time all 
movement stops. It is beautifully timed, neat, clean, efficient. 
The baby Python as we have seen proceeds in exactly the 
same way. 

A feast and a fast is the rule with snakes in the wild state; 
even pet Pythons ten feet long require no more than a rabbit 
or a fowl per week to keep them happy and fit. They will not 
grow on that diet, but they will not lose weight. In the wild 
state they fast for long periods; wild captives sometimes go 
on hunger-strike for months, and seem to be little the worse 
for it. After a feed, say of a rabbit, the snake coils itself up 
and remains so till the food is digested ; this takes a week or 
more. The gastric juices dissolve bone, beak, claws, every- 
thing except the quill-feathers of big birds. The last particle 
of food value is got out of everything. 

Their swallowing capacity is astonishing. A Python with 
a throat less than two inches in diameter gulps down a big 
rabbit. Simon, ten feet long with a neck which I clasp with 
my thumb and middle finger, takes a fifteen pound monkey. 
Dainty, eight feet long, can manage a fowl. A Russell’s 
Viper had a bandicoot in her stomach. A Green Tree Snake, 
lithest of all our snakes, with a throat hardly bigger than an 
ordinary lead pencil, manages a young sparrow. Cannibal 
snakes frequently eat snakes of their own bulk. 

A word in conclusion may be needed to put this matter of 
feeding snakes with live animals in its proper light. I make 
bold to say that, granting that the animals had to die, they 
would prefer to be killed by the snakes rather than by man. 
Man is an amateur killer: the snake a professional, whose 
purpose is to get the business done as quickly and efficaciously 
as possible. We are apt to transfer our own emotions of 
terror and repulsion to birds and beasts, which look upon 
snakes as fellow-creatures on a par with themselves. Rats, 
birds and rabbits are normally neither terrified nor fascinated 
by their brother the snake. Finding themselves in his cage, 
after a moment of surprise or uneasiness at their new sur- 
roundings and strange fellow-captives, the rat trims its 
whiskers, the rabbit wipes its nose, and the crow may even 
perch on the Python and take a free ride on it round the cage. 
Then, if no immediate meal is in question, rat, or rabbit, or 

guinea pig, settles down among the Python’s coils for com- 
pany. The rat may even dine off its host, as I have mentioned, 
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pending the moment when the latter feels hungry enough to 
make a meal of its guest! 

In the wild state birds flutter round the Rat Snake, not 
because they are paralysed with fear, which manifestly they 
are not, but because they are angry with the intruder, or 
inquisitive about the uncanny thing. Even if sometimes they 
seem to be hypnotized, is not hypnotism Nature’s anesthetic? 
No, if killing has to be done, it is better and kinder, in the 
case of small animals at any rate, to allow the professionals 
to do the job. 

I could say much of interest about the eating and other 
habits of the poison-snakes, the Cobras, the Vipers and the 
rest, of which also I have a collection, but they are not, like 
the Pythons, the friends of my bosom, who every day, for 
food or play, come to the Curator’s holloa. No doubt other 
snakes, duly unfanged, can be made friends of, but they are 
not so demonstrative and pleasant to handle as the big fel- 
lows. These Indian specimens happily remain small enough 
to be carried about: I should not perhaps find the 27-foot 
Colombo Python, which I mentioned in my March article, so 
easy to play with : some part of that huge bulk might not be 
as tame as the rest ! 

CHARLES LEIGH. 





“In a glass, darkly” 


S stays a pilgrim, travel-faint, to scan— 
Grateful for grassy couch and shady tree— 
His backward-reaching road, yet cannot see— 
So weak his sight—the point where it began, 
Nor yet the varied scenes through which it ran. 
In some such misty wise, to meet our plea, 
God may send glimpses of eternity 
Dimmed, lest He blind the feeble gaze of man. 


So, forward-gazing where the new track lies, 
As full of secrets as the way behind, 
No clue to guide his anxious-questing mind, 

No star to stimulate his enterprise, 

No goal to crown with truth his best surmise, 
Save in God’s light eternal, shall he find. 


FRANCIS STUART-GREY. 
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GLIMPSES OF NATIONALIST SPAIN 


T the Spanish end of the international bridge at Irdn, 

the old red and gold flag of Spain is flying, placed 

there at so great a cost. We four travellers in the 
official mail-car enter the ‘‘Commandancia Militar,’’ to show 
our papers. On the wall, over the centre desk, hangs a sym- 
bol, which has never before been seen in the State offices— 
a crucifix. There is no mistaking which Spain we are in. 


San Sebastian is a welcome contrast to Irin, which was 
almost entirely burned by the Reds before surrendering. All 
is perfectly normal here, at least outwardly. Nor are there 
any traces of the war. 


On one of Spain’s most perfect roads, we set out again, 
bound for Burgos. Red and gold banners, and ‘‘Viva Es- 
paiia’”’ posters, deck the streets of every village and town. 
Now and again we have to show our papers to Falangistas 
or Requetés on duty. Otherwise we should hardly remember 
the war. And yet, the Reds are beyond those hills on our 
right, in and around Bilbao. But all is peaceful in these 
green-hilled Basque Provinces. 

Tolosa—Villafranca—Vitoria. Then, suddenly, the table- 
land of Castile comes as a shock and a joy. There is no 
beauty in these bare plains. But this poor, hard, sun- 
scorched land, has bred one of the greatest races of the world ; 
a race that knew no softness, no luxury, no, not even the 
thrills of woodland or orange-grove. No wonder that Cas- 
tilians turned their gaze upwards. There, on the heights 
(though they kept their feet firmly planted on the soil they 
had fought for so tenaciously), they conceived their culture. 


Burgos is packed and has been, ever since the earliest days 
of the war, when history chose it, as the seat of the ‘‘Junta 
de Defensa Nacional.”’ 

I have managed to find a room at a certain convent, a kind 
of orphanage. Food and all essentials are plentiful in Burgos. 
But oh, the cold in this ramshackle old building ! Coal is dear, 
and this convent cannot afford to use its central-heating sys- 
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tem. The nuns follow the war news with the greatest interest, 
Some of them have had their relations and friends shot by 
the Reds in Red territory. All of them have heard details 
of murders and outrages perpetrated by the Reds, on sisters 
of their own and other orders. This hard-working com. 
munity knows that the Nationalists are preserving Chris. 
tianity in Spain. So they are helping with their prayers 
and their needles. What else can they do? Their work is 
of a strictly useful type, but now and again they undertake 
some embroidery which brings them into touch with the 
high-lights of the war. ‘‘Look at this,’’ said one of the nuns, 
while holding out to me a round emblem, some two inches 
in diameter. On it was broidered a golden cross surrounded 
by a wreath of laurels. ‘‘La Laureada’’ (the Spanish 
Victoria Cross) she explained. ‘‘We have been asked to em- 
broider several for some of the survivors of the Alcazar, 
who were awarded it collectively. They wear it on their left 
sleeve. Only General Moscardé may wear the cross itself 
on his tunic.” 

The ladies’ dining-room is very bare. But here in this 
room, the New Spain is revealing herself, most unexpectedly. 
Never before have ‘‘mere males’’ crossed the threshold of 
this building. Now, at the centre table, there are four burly 
volunteers, each in a different type of uniform. The Reverend 
Mother pays us a visit every evening. She explained. ‘“Two 
of these young men are nephews of our Mother General. The 
others are friends of theirs. We have been asked to let them 
come here for lunch and supper, because barrack meals are, 
to say the least, unenticing.”’ 

Amongst the lady-boarders there are some refugees. To- 
day, one of them entered the dining-room flourishing a white 
cap and overall. ‘‘I’ve been accepted,’’ she shouted ; “‘as I 
cannot be a Red Cross nurse, because they insist upon a two- 
year training, I am to attend a cram course for ‘auxiliares’ 
(V.A.D.’s). We are all being organized for hospital and 
créche work.’’ This lady and her husband had only just been 
able to return to Spain from abroad. Her husband had im- 
mediately joined the Air Force. 

‘‘What do you think I am going to do?”’ said another. “I 
have offered myself as a cook. They will be badly needed 
till everything is normalized.’ A third lady-boarder is en- 
gaged in Catholic Social work. ‘“‘We are busier than ever 
now,’’ she told me, when she gave me particulars of her 
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work and organization. The quiet middle-aged lady who sits 
at the corner table, spends her time working for a Catholic 
workmen’s syndicate in Burgos. Everyone in that dining- 
room is doing something for ‘‘The Cause.”’ 

We listen to Radio Madrid every evening. As our forces 
get nearer and nearer, the Reds become more and more un- 
nerved. Latterly, the Red speakers have been demanding 
better order. ‘‘Discipline; we must have discipline.’’ At 
times these exhortations ended in cries of ‘‘Viva Rusia”’ 
from their audience. 

Before my departure, I asked all my dining-room com- 
panions to sign my diary, and add a few words about the 
work in which each was engaged. They did so delightedly. 
I am proud to have met this heterogeneous group of good 
Spaniards, all united by the same bonds. To my surprise, 
several of them proved to be Catalans. Since the war broke 
out, the loyal Catalans (who are much more numerous than 
most people think) have been doing their utmost to counter- 
balance the behaviour of their Reds. 


The Provincial library of Burgos, which includes the ar- 
chives of Castile, is a very old building, originally the ‘‘Con- 
sulado.’’ It is not large, nor is it impressive, but it speaks 
of past centuries, when Burgos was a flourishing town, when 
her wool trade with Flanders was administered in this build- 
ing, and when her municipality, like all those of Castile and 
Aragén, was famous for its “‘fueros’’ or liberties. Every 
morning I saw in the library some students and boys from 
the “‘Instituto.’’ The “‘Instituto’’ in Burgos has Matricula- 
tion courses for girls in the morning, and for boys in the 
afternoon, supplemented by reading and preparation. All 
the schools are open throughout Nationalist Spain. 

Just at eleven a.m., there used to be a stir in the ‘‘Espolén,”’ 
(a park-like esplanade) beneath the library windows. It is 
the changing of the guard. The soldiers march past, com- 
manded by regular officers, while their band plays cheerful 
tunes. The regular army and all the various elements of 
the improvised Nationalist militias, are represented in turn. 


Burgos cathedral, founded by St. Ferdinand (King Ferdi- 
nand III), in 1221, is quite different from any other gothic 
cathedral I have ever seen. It is a virile pile of stone, ex- 
pressive of the Castilian race in its most creative centuries. 
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It seems to epitomize the history of Castile, as no other 
building does. During Mass hours, the uniforms are as 
numerous as the women’s veils. The great cathedral must 
be cherishing this facet of the New Spain—this good emerg. 
ing out of evil. 


The lounge of an hotel where I was having tea was full of 
uniforms: the scarlet ‘‘tams’’ and khaki shirts of the Re. 
quetés (Catholic volunteers), the dark blue shirts of the 
Falangistas, the green ‘‘tams’’ of Renovacidn Espafiola, and 
the well-cut tunics of the regular army officers. Yet there is 
no parade smartness about any of them. It almost seems as 
if these men vied with each other in the amount of mud on 
their boots and leggings. A change from the well-groomed 
“‘lounge-lizards,’’ I used to see in hotels not so very long 
ago! Has the army rejected these fauna, or have they actu- 
ally been metamorphosed ? 

The older generation sit about in groups chatting, while 
the women knit woollies for the troops. Many of these 
families are refugees who have lost relations, friends, and 
goods. Nearly all wear badges of the National colours, 
and a cross or medal. Yet the whole atmosphere is peaceful 
and friendly. At any time of the day or evening, women 
and old people walk about undisturbed. We are all united 
by the common effort. Again and again, I have been shown 
some little kindness, which proves to me that here, at any 
rate, the old standards have not deteriorated. I heard Mass 
on Sunday in the company of about 500 Falangistas (Fascist 
volunteers). Unlike the Requeté, it is a non-religious organi- 
zation, but the majority of its members are practising 
Catholics. 

We filed into a great courtyard, at one end of which there 
had been erected (as is the custom every Sunday) a tem- 
porary altar. The dark blue uniforms filled the place. | 
stood beside a Red Cross nurse, who had seen several years 
service in Africa. The Falange band played the hymns. 
Thé sermon was short and stirring, just the sort for the 
occasion. 


From Burgos I passed to Salamanca (about 200 miles) 
through a treeless country-side every inch of which is 
ploughed, and produces wheat from its stone-coloured soil 
which makes delicious bread. From time to time, small 
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dilapidated villages of the same greyish-yellow as the 
soil, tell of the terrible poverty in this district. Will all the 
present sacrifice and high endeavour, ever bring life and com- 
forts to these poor people, ruined by years of bad govern- 
ments and corrupt politicians? We Nationalists firmly be- 
lieve they will. For Spain has done with politics. The 
Nationalists are beginning anew.’ 

Salamanca has been calling me insistently, ever since I 
arrived in Spain. Not merely because I love it, but because 
General Franco is here. No one sees General Franco, but 
everyone feels his presence in the town. Salamanca is burst- 
ing with people and with excitement. The Gran Hotel (a 
large up-to-date building, furnished in Spanish sixteenth- 
century style, to suit this famous town) is perhaps the most 
interesting hotel in Europe, at the present time. 

Spanish officers, diplomats, nobles and refugees, foreign 
correspondents, men in uniforms of every description, all are 
to be seen bustling in and out, or seated in the great lounge. 

The tall officer in a grey sweater and riding breeches, 
striding up and down with a friend, is Colonel Yagiie, who 
took Badajoz. Over there, in a corner, is a most distin- 
guished looking officer. He has a dark blue eye-glass cover- 
ing an empty socket, one sleeve is hanging limp from the 
shoulder, his face is slashed with scars. A few officers are 
listening to him with evident respect. The concierge tells 
me he is General Millan Astray, founder of the Spanish 
Legion. Nearly ninety per cent of the Legion (or ‘‘Tercio’”’ 
as it is called here) are Spanish volunteers. The officers are 
all Spanish. It is famous for its discipline and achievements, 
and has borne the brunt of the fighting all over Spain. And 
yet foreign newspapers persist in calling it the ‘‘Foreign 
Legion’! 


The vast sixteenth-century ‘‘plaza’’ of Salamanca is the 
finest in Spain. The various uniforms, and the Falange 
song, blaring out through loud-speakers, give the square 
a most unusual gaiety, unusual for this ancient and sedate 
university town. 

There are a few Moors here. They have a fine physique, 


1 See (1) “‘The Roots of Modern Spain’’ (A survey of some of the causes 
of Spain’s civil war) in The Tablet (February 20 and 27, 1937) and (2) ‘‘The 
Past and the Future in the Real Spain of To-day,’’ in The English Review, 
March, 1937, both by the present author. 
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and are evidently trying to impress people by their very best 
behaviour. They seem particularly interested in the trinket 
shops, where they spend their ‘‘pesetas,’’ with childlike en. 
thusiasm. It is difficult to imagine how anyone could be. 
lieve that they are ‘‘paid in obsolete German banknotes,” 
Of all the ‘‘inventions’’ emanating from Red sources, this 
is perhaps the most ridiculous. But then, people who think 
that the Moors are negroes, would believe anything. The 
Moors are proud to be fighting for ‘‘Allah’’ and their great 
generalisimo Franco; and Spaniards are grateful to them. 

Wherever I have been, the feeling of security is com. 
mented upon by Spaniards and foreigners alike. It is true 
that there is Martial Law ail over Nationalist territory, which 
is only reasonable during a civil war. Those who disobey, 
know perfectly well what to expect. I can at least say (as 
have all visitors to Nationalist Spain) that I have seen only 
good-natured, well-behaved people, and not one case of dis- 
obedience. Nor have I seen any drinking outside meal-times, 
or the effects of drinking. Spaniards have maintained their 
proverbial sobriety, even under the stress of war. 

This afternoon I have been inside General Franco’s Head- 
quarters, for an interview with the Head of the Press Bureau. 

The building was dressed with flags and hangings. Inside, 
two tall Civil Guards stood at attention on the first landing, 
facing the entrance. In that very building, perhaps only some 
yards away, was General Franco, in whose genius the New 
Spain trusts. 

M. F. DE LAGUNA. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope ps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expe- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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THOM«PSON’S SHELLEY 


A RE-APPRECIATION 


T is now more than a quarter of a century since Wilfrid 

Ward gave a rather frigid editorial welcome to Francis 

Thompson’s famous Essay on Shelley in The Dublin 
Review, his only comment, apparently, being ‘‘this very re- 
markable posthumous essay.’’ However, after its publication 
George Wyndham wrote a letter of appreciation to Ward, in 
which he called it ‘‘the most important contribution to pure 
letters written in English during the last twenty years,’’ and 
The Observer (August, 1908) spoke of it as ‘‘a memorable 
masterpiece of English Prose. Brilliant, joyous, poignant.’ 

It does not appear to have lost its appeal during the years; 
my edition is dated 1935 and is the eleventh. Nevertheless, 
a closer study of the elder poet makes it easy to under- 
stand why Faber burnt his three-volume Shelley, and one is 
tempted, in spite of the encomiums of Wyndham and of The 
Observer, not to mention the eleven editions, and the power- 
ful advocacy of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, to wonder whether Ward 
may not have had some valid misgivings on which to base 
his reluctant reception of the Essay. It seems to me that 
Thompson lies open to certain adverse criticisms concerned 
rather with his literary methods than with the result he 
arrives at. 

The more one studies the Essay, the clearer it becomes how 
careful should be the use of metaphor and analogy, and how 
dangerous the want of due restraint in the employment of 
imagery may be to the sincerity of a man’s work. 

In the concluding words of his introduction Wyndham says 
of him, somewhat equivocally : ‘‘He is a meteor exhaled from 
the miasma of mire; and all meteors, earth-born and Heaven- 
fallen, help the Heavens to declare the glory of God’’—thus 
himself exemplifying the need of care in handling imagery, 
for he leaves us doubtful whether he classes all meteors as 
“earth-born and Heaven-fallen,’’ or whether he means to dis- 
tinguish between the will o’ the wisp and the shooting star : if 
the latter, then his characterization of Thompson is not com- 
plimentary. But to turn to the essayist himself. His work in 
this case is remarkable for its fluctuations between clear and 
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rather confused thinking; he not only employs really well- 
chosen metaphor, but picks up, apparently haphazard, any- 
thing that comes handy without regard to its exact appropri- 
ateness ; he seems at times, when writing of Shelley, to lose 
something of his own insight and to become partly blinded 
by the earlier poet’s dazzling brilliance. Thus, his opening 
pages make a worthy plea for the fuller recognition of poetry 
by the Church and are blended of clear vision and a sense of 
beauty. ‘‘What you theoretically know, vividly realize: that 
with many the religion of beauty must always be a passion 
and a power, that it is only evil when divorced from the wor- 
ship of the Primal Beauty.’’ 

Here, in these phrases a note is struck, consciously or un- 
consciously, proclaiming the fundamental weakness of Shelley 
in his finest poem, ‘‘Adonais’’: proclaiming a doctrine the 
critic at times seems himself to lose sight of, though in his final 
words on the poem he asserts it convincingly. He elaborates 
this idea. Poetry, according to this view, is the “‘preacher’”’ 
to men ‘‘of that earthly fairness which God has fashioned to 
his own image and likeness.’’ And with Shelley, ‘“‘that stray- 
ing spitit of light,’’ who believed earthly fairness to be 
fashioned in the image and likeness of mere Natural Force, 
how is this to be reconciled ? 

He insists that Shelley was ‘‘essentially a child.’’ ‘‘Know 
you,”’ he writes, ‘‘what it is to be a child?’’ And in the 
course of answering his own question we get this. ‘‘It is to 
believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe in belief.’’ 

To ‘‘believe in love,’’ yes! but to ‘‘believe in loveliness,”’ 
to ‘‘believe in belief,’’ assuredly, no! A child believes, loves, 
knows, and plays with make-believe, but it has no use for 
abstractions : to be a child is to believe without knowing you 
believe, to love without being aware of loveliness. 

One would not quarrel with this looseness of expression 
but that it is too typical of his methods. 

He dwells, perhaps unduly, on the unhappiness of Shelley's 
childhood. One is tempted to think that some at least of 
Shelley’s unhappiness sprang from his own temperament, 
that this ‘‘little St. Sebastian’’ suffered from wounds self-in- 
flicted as well as those coming from without. Indeed, to do 
him justice Thompson says as much ;—‘‘the pity due to his 
outward circumstances has been strangely exaggerated”’ 
(p. 39)—doubtless, it is to a great extent his own sense and re- 
membrance of sorrow that makes him eloquent of Shelley’s. 
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He tells us, this child, beset with childhood’s griefs, never 
grew up. ‘‘To the last he was the enchanted child”’ ; and this 
trait of his character is to be at once the excuse and explana- 
tion of any and everything in need of explanation and excuse. 

Not that it can really serve for either; what is childish in a 
child often becomes blameworthy in a man ; and of “‘the foolish 
child’ who as a man is willing to fling away most precious 
things appertaining, not to a child but to a man, we can only 
say that the waywardness of the child becomes something 
much graver in the man. Thompson sums it up thus: ‘‘No 
enmity of outward circumstances, therefore, but his own 
nature, was responsible for Shelley’s doom’’ (p. 43). 

When he speaks of Shelley’s poetry we come to that happy 
conceit by which he pictures this spoilt child of the gods, at 
play—‘‘The universe is his box of toys.”’ 

Thereupon Thompson also dipped his hand into the 
heavenly box, and capturing the very spirit of childhood, 
with a prodigal use of imagery and personification rendered 
in delightful prose, sets before us this child of his fancy, in 
a scintillating picture— 


He dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. He is gold- 
dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. He makes bright 
mischief with the moon. The meteors nuzzle their noses 
in his hand. He teases into growling the kennelled 
thunder, and laughs at the shaking of its fiery chain. He 
dances in and out of the gates of heaven : its floor is lit- 
tered with his broken fancies. He runs wild over the fields 
of ether. He chases the rolling world. He gets between 
the feet of the horses of the sun. He stands in the lap of 
patient Nature and twines her loosened tresses after a 
hundred wilful fashions, to see how she will look nicest 
in his song. 


It is a fine piece of writing, but it leaves us, where? Only 
with the petulant child on the nursery floor, amidst a litter of 
incoherent images. The reference to ‘‘patient Nature’’ is 
masterly, arresting, almost convincing; but alas! entirely 
false. Nature is not patient; she would be better described 
as a harsh stepmother, relentless, remorseless, ruthless; 
utterly indifferent. Even for the sake of so pretty a picture 
one cannot admit the accuracy of the portrait. 

A ‘“‘mythological poet’? Shelley undoubtedly was, and he 
“loved imagery for its own sake’’; which is not entirely a 
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merit. How far he was a “‘veritable poet of Nature’’ is not so 
clear ; certainly, not any clearer from Thompson’s elaboration 
of Shelley’s treatment of Nature. She was to be his ‘‘hand. 
maid’’ not a ‘‘mistress,’’ to follow and obey. ‘‘He saw in 
her, not a picture set for his copying, but a palette set for his 
brush.” His scenery is “Not the clear recognizable scenery 
of Wordsworth, but a landscape that hovers athwart the heat 
and haze arising from his crackling fantasies’ : ‘‘such scenes 
as never had mortal eye beheld.”’ 

After the misty unreality of this feverish and strained at- 
mosphere, one may come back to passages in Wordsworth 
as to the pure air of Heaven, with a feeling of relief. 

Comparing Crashaw with Shelley he tells us: ‘‘Now the 
highest product of the Metaphysical School was Crashaw”’ 
(p- 51). 

If ‘‘cold and forced conceits, mere vain workings of the 
intellect’? are the marks of the Metaphysical School, as we 
may read they are; no epithets, surely, could be more un- 
fitting to apply to Crashaw. Indeed it is astonishing to find 
such comment as the following. ‘‘Crashaw and Shelley 
sprang from the same seed ; but in the one case the seed was 
choked with thorns, in the other case it fell upon good 
ground.”’ ‘‘Crashaw was a Shelley manqué ; he never reached 
the Promised Land’”’ (p. 51). 

Did not he? Well, some of his poetry went nearer to 
reaching Heaven than most of what, outside the Sacred 
Writings, can readily be named. He could sing of 


‘‘An hundred thousand loves and graces 
And many a mystic thing.”’ 


His philosophy was based on the reality of the living God 
and glories of the world to come; the seed from which his 
poetry sprang was not that which produced Shelley’s. 

Far from laying his metal ‘‘chill on the anvil’’ he has been 
accused of too great fervour. One may compare his ‘‘Hymn 
to the Name of Jesus’’ with Milton’s ‘‘Ode on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity’’ and to me it seems higher in conception 
and achievement. His ‘‘Music’s Duel,’’ though a translation, 
has all the freshness and grace of an original. It is true 
poetry, full of enchanting description and lovely language. 

If the metaphysical poets, from whose ranks Crashaw should 
be excluded, failed because ‘‘they toyed with imagery too 
frostily,’’ Thompson’s ‘‘metal’’ is not so much red-hot and 
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mouldable as too fluid to be beaten into shape: it over-runs 
itself ; at times he intoxicates himself with words. Thus, we 
constantly come across vivid similes, such as ‘‘His thoughts 
scorch through all the folds of expression. His cloth of gold 
bursts at the flexures and shows the naked poetry”’ (p. 53). 

That sounds well, but it will not bear examination. It 
ignores the fact that poetry is thought expressed in a par- 
ticular manner. To talk of the naked poetry showing through 
the expression is merely empty rhetoric. You cannot unclothe 
the lily or the rose and you cannot separate poetry from ex- 
pression. It does not spring into existence until it issues 
forth in the expressive word. 

Referring to Shelley’s gift of ‘‘apprehending everything in 
figure’ he compares his mental agility to the skill of tiniest 
spiders: ‘‘up the filmiest insubstantiality he runs with agile 
ease’ (p. 54). He becomes the pointsman ‘‘who could shift the 
points as he willed’’ standing ‘‘at the very junction lines of 
the visible and invisible’ (p. 58). ‘‘He had an instinctive 
perception (immense in range and fertility, astonishing for 
its delicate intuition) of the underlying analogies, the secret 
subterranean passages, between matter and soul; the chro- 
matic scales, whereat we dimly guess, by which the Almighty 
modulates through all the keys of creation’’ (p. 57). 

Analogies between ‘‘matter and soul.’’ The one material, 
the other immaterial : perhaps the only true analogy consists 
in the fact that God made and sustains both; but there is a 
kind of analogy which can be and is often used. There are 
qualities and conditions of matter and of spirit, which, al- 
though not the same, have certain ideas common to both and 
the analogies to be drawn from them are the property of all 
the poets. It may be doubted whether Thompson’s special 
claims for Shelley in regard to them are well founded and 
whether in this particular Shelley is not at a disadvantage 
because of his limited outlook concerning creation. Still less 
can we apply the remainder of the quotation to one who does 
not even acknowledge the existence of an Almighty Creator. 

Surely also he is going a little astray in calling his hero a 
“towering Genius, whose soul rose like a ladder between 
heaven and earth with the angels of song ascending and de- 
scending it’’ (p. 75). A beautiful phantasy, worthy of a better 
application. Shelley’s songs could not reach to Heaven; it 
was only by a curious kind of proxy that he could approach 
there. His own Skylark went nearest and in envy of its 
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‘crystal stream’’ he says—‘‘Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought.”’ 

In an attempt to attribute to Shelley something that is not 
there, Thompson even compares him (amongst the “‘Stray 
Thoughts on Shelley’’ included in my edition) to St. John: 
“‘T have fancied, at times, a degree of analogy between the 
wandering sheep Shelley and the Beloved Disciple.” 

If analogies there are, the fundamental analogy is not there. 
Shelley, the apostle of hopeless pantheism, sends scintillating 
from the tossing ferment of his restlessness only broken re- 
flections of the radiance shed by the Evangelist of Light. 

In discussing this Essay I have stressed those things with 
which I am not in agreement, because I think Thompson’s 
view of Shelley in those respects (and at times his method of 
stating it) faulty ; and I have endeavoured to give reasons for 
my own view: as regards its merits, they speak for them- 
selves and no words of mine can detract from them. 

It is a glittering piece of work, abounding in arresting 
similes and turns of speech: as a last example let me quote 
this on “the genuinely corrupt Byron, through the cracks 
and fissures of whose heaving versification steam up perpetu- 
ally the sulphurous vapours from his central iniquity,” a 
criticism both aptly and truly expressed. 

In his concluding words Thompson, with the true inspira- 
tion of Christian charity, expresses the Christian’s judgment 
of the woefully unChristian career of his subject. ‘‘Let us 
hope . . . some tender undreamed surprise of life in doom 
awaited that wild nature . . . worn by warfare with itself, its 
Maker, and all the world.’’ 

On these last words Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, the best of all 
commentators on the poet-critic whose genius he fostered 
utters this reflection, ‘‘The closing page of the article lives 
—or dies—again in the stanzas of ‘An Anthem of Earth.’ ”’ 
In those penetrating stanzas we find Thompson’s real verdict 
on the exploits of men ‘‘in whom there is not the knowledge 
of God,’’ and they may serve, as Mr. Meynell’s ‘‘or dies” 
seems to hint, as a corrective of his over-exuberant praise of 
the poet whom he loved. 

RAYMUND BOURNE. 
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QUAINT EASTER CUSTOMS 


N Easter visitor to southern Germany, if he have 
A leisure to attend to such incidents, may be struck by 
the persistence of certain ceremonies and customs 
which are connected with that feast. Some of these are eccles- 
iastical, others merely popular. Of the former the most 
obvious is the institution of the Heiliges Grab or Sepulchre 
and the special evening procession on Holy Saturday. On 
Maundy Thursday three hosts instead of two are consecrated : 
the second is consumed, of course, during the Mass of the 
Presanctified : the third is placed in a chalice with a paten 
and white veil and taken after the Friday morning service to 
the sepulchre prepared for it, either in a side chapel or in the 
body of the church against the northern wall. Usually the 
Host is set in a monstrance and remains exposed but veiled. 
The visits paid in this country from the Thursday to the 
Friday morning to the Altar of Repose are repeated there on 
a more popular scale to this Grab or tomb of Christ. In 
Munich, for example, there is a constant stream of pilgrims 
from one shrine to another, the cross is left in front of the 
Grab for adoration as during the Mass of the Presanctified 
and there are recognized devotions in the vernacular. The 
monstrance is throned upon an altar, rich with flowers and 
lights : underneath is a life-size figure of Our Saviour resting 
in the tomb: and in the larger churches the whole is set in 
a garden of shrubs and plants and flowers, sometimes even 
with a tiny artificial pool and playing fountain. To the side 
there may be figures of the watching soldiers and coloured 
globes, filled with water, are suspended in the garden and 
around the tomb. In the darkened church the flickering light 
of oil lamps is caught and reflected by these balls of glass. 
On the Saturday evening the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
moved from this altar and carried in procession to the door. 
This is closed and in the strains of the twenty-third psalm the 
priest who bears the monstrance asks to be re-admitted. There 
is a triple knock and the door is slowly opened. The cele- 
brant re-enters, moves up the aisle and, when he has reached 
the sanctuary, intones three times, taking a higher note on 
each occasion, the phrase Christus ist erstanden (Christ is 
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risen). The phrase is greeted with a verse from an Easter 
hymn and followed by the peals of a first Paschal Te Deum. 

The practice of watching by the Heiliges Grab on the Fri- 
day and Saturday of Holy Week is an old one and was not 
confined to Germany and Austria. The association of the 
Blessed Sacrament with the commemorative tomb was known 
both in England and France from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. In some ancient English churches recesses 
known as Easter sepulchres are still to be found. ‘“‘In fact,” 
write the authors of one of the Antiquary’s Books, ‘‘whenever 
there is a sepulchral arch on the north side of the chancel, 
it is reasonable to consider it as primarily an Easter 
Sepulchre, even when it covers an effigy or other sepulchral 
monument.’’ When it was a permanent structure, it took 
the common form of a recess in the chancel wall, reaching to 
the floor and covered by an arch. Many were enriched with 
tracery and figure sculpture. 


Most of the sculptured Sepulchres [the authors add] 
are in Lincolnshire and the neighbouring counties; that 
at Heckington is typical of all. It is about ten feet in 
height by five feet six inches, and presents a base of 
four canopied panels, each occupied by the figure of a 
sleeping soldier. The superstructure is treated as a trip- 
tych; the lower portion of the central division has the 
recess for the Sepulchre. .. The remainder of the middle 
Stage, in all three divisions, is occupied by a sculptured 
representation of the Resurrection. Above the finial of 
the recess is the figure of the risen Christ, with angels 
on either hand, while the lateral divisions show four 
female figures and two angelic." 


Where it was not a structural feature, it was often, as in 
several Somerset churches, a chest tomb of wood that stood 
against the north wall, with panelled decoration on the 
sides. In some sixteenth-century registers there is reference 
to the destruction of this type of sepulchre. At Burton 
Coggles and Beesby (Lincs) the wardens testify that it was 
burnt. At Croxton they made the entry of the sepulchre 
‘‘whearof is made a shelfe to set dishes on,’’ whilst at Castle 
Bytham they made a communion table of it." Occasional 

1“English Church Furniture,”” by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., and 
Alfred Harvey, M.B., p. 74. 


® Op. cit., p. 75. 
3 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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references are to be found to gifts bequeathed for the adorn- 
ment of this tomb. In 1440 gold cloth with a black founda- 
tion was left to be kept for ever by the keepers of the fabric 
of the chapel of Our Lady in Kingston upon Hull, as an 
ornament to the Lord’s Sepulchre at the feast of Easter. While 
in 1526 a widow is recorded as leaving to St. Mary’s Church, 
Beverley, her best oversea bed called the Baptist as an orna- 
ment to the sepulchre of the Saviour Christ Jesus at the feast 
of Easter.’ 

It is not, however, with the Easter Sepulchre that I am 
primarily concerned, but with a much humbler manifestation 
of Paschal feeling, the coloured Easter egg. I fancy that 
these are rarely met with in southern England to-day though 
their use still persists in some counties of the North. In 
Bavaria they appear upon the table for a day or two at al- 
most every meal. The ‘‘comparative religionist’’ will at once 
look for parallels elsewhere, find that the egg has a certain 
symbolic position among the Jews and Persians and suggest 
that it is merely the sign of spring and life, for from the egg 
a living thing comes forth. Is it flippant to remark that the 
Easter egg is remarkably hard boiled? Its Christian associa- 
tion with Easter is probably a more prosaic one and con- 
nected with the prohibition of butter and eggs during the long 
Lenten fast. If you have abstained from them for six weeks 
and more, there might easily be a thrill in welcoming a no 
longer forbidden food. Even this mild excitement would be 
out of place in these days of a more moderate Lent and pos- 
sibly you have been consuming two for breakfast for as long 
as you can remember. And, after all, an egg is a fairly con- 
venient present; it would be slightly more difficult to dis- 
tribute chops of pork or veal or even squares of butter among 
your friends. The same reference to Lent and to items of 
diet about to be recalled from common circulation is presum- 
ably to be discovered in the use of pancakes on Shrove Tues- 
day and the name Egg Saturday, which was given in certain 
counties to the Saturday before Lent. 

The use of eggs at Easter is not confined to Western 
countries. In this connexion the account of a traveller in 


Asia Minor, quoted in Brand’s ‘‘Popular Antiquities,’’ may 


‘“Test. Ebor,”’ ii, 77; ¥, 224. For a full treatment of the history of the 
Easter Sepulchre reference should be made to Father Thurston's ‘‘Lent and 
Holy Week’? (London, 1904), pp. 454—472, and to an article by the same 
Spek in THe Montu for April, 1903, entitled “‘Altar of Repose or Easter 

ulchre.’’ 
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be of interest. Chandler, the traveller in question, is des. 
cribing the celebration of the Greek Easter. 


A small bier, prettily deckt with orange and citron 
buds, jasmine, flowers and boughs, was placed in the 
Church, with a Christ crucified, rudely painted in board, 
for the body. We saw it in the evening and before day- 
break were suddenly awakened by the blaze and crack- 
ling of a large bonfire, with singing and shouting in hon- 
our of the Resurrection. They made us presents of col- 
oured eggs and cakes of Easter bread. . . They [the 
Russians] have an order at Easter which they alwaies ob- 
serve, and that is this: every yeere, against Easter, to 
die or colour red, with Brazzel [Brazil wood] a great 
number of egges, of which every man and woman giveth 
one to the priest of the parish upon Easter Day in the 
morning. And, moreover, the common people use to 
carrie in their hands one of these red egges, not only upon 
Easter Day, but also three or four days after, and gentle- 
men and gentlewomen have egges gilded, which they 
carry in like manner. They use it, as they say, for a 
great love, and in token of the Resurrection, whereof they 
rejoice. For when two friends meete during the Easter 
holydayes they come and take one another by the hand, 
the one of them saith ‘‘The Lord or Christ is risen,’’ the 
other answereth ‘‘It is so, of a truth’’; and they then 
kiss and exchange their egges, both men and women, 
continuing in kissing four dayes together.’ 


In England there are not wanting ancient references to the 
Easter egg. The following item is found in the Household 
Accounts of Edward the First for the eighteenth Easter of 
his reign: ‘‘For four hundred and a half of eggs, eighteen 
pence’”’ (Pro iiij¢ di ov’ xviij4). In 1262 the customary tenants 
and cottagers of the manor of Saperton in Gloucestershire 
gave to their lord at Easter five eggs each, making a hundred 
and twenty in all.’ And in 1587 the Parish Register of Saint 
Michael-le-Belfrey in York (i, 10) records ‘“‘certayne egges at 


1 Chandler, ‘‘Travels in Asia Minor,” quoted in Brand’s ‘Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain,’’ published in 1725: recent edition, 1905. 
last few words of the passage, capable of ambiguous interpretation, are 
obviously a “‘time within which.’’ The reference is to the Easter kiss practi 
among the Russians. An officer of a former Imperial cavalry regiment as- 
sures me that this was exchanged on Easter Sunday between officers and men. 
In this form, it would scarcely stand export. 
#‘‘Inquis. post Mort.,”’ Gloucestershire, iv, 32. 
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east’r, due to the clarke by anncyent custome.’’ In England 
the eggs came to be known as pask- or paste- or pace-eggs 
and the expressions are clearly taken from the word Pasch. 
In a letter dated March 19, 1825, the custom is referred to of 
sending coloured eggs to children as Easter presents. This 
was said to be still prevalent in Cumberland, ‘‘although not 
as generally attended to as it was twenty or thirty years ago.”’ 
The writer proceeds to give the most common method of their 
preparation. 


The eggs being immersed in hot water for a few 
moments, the end of a common tallow candle is made 
use of to inscribe the names of individuals, dates of par- 
ticular events, etc. The warmth of the egg renders this 
a very easy process. Thus inscribed, the egg is placed 
in a pan of hot water, saturated with cochineal or other 
dye-wood ; the part over which the tallow has been passed 
is impervious to the dye; and consequently when the 
egg is removed from the pan, there appears no dis- 
colouration of the egg, where the inscription has been 
traced, but the egg presents a white inscription on a col- 
oured ground. The colour of course depends upon the 
taste of the person who prepared the egg; but usually 
much variety of colour is made use of. 


Many of these are preserved, he adds, ‘‘in the corner cup- 
board ; each egg being the occupant of a deep, long-stemmed 
glass, through which the inscription could be read without 
removing it.’’ * 

In the North country there would appear to be several cus- 
toms connected with these paste- or pace-eggs which still sur- 
vive. The first is what is known as pace-egging. At Easter 
(at Rochdale and Chorlton this took place on Good Friday) 
a troop of boys goes round to the various houses. They have 
a short play which they perform and with the money that is 
collected pace-eggs are purchased. In a communication to 
Notes and Queries for January 12, 1907," Mr. Gordon Brown 
gives extracts from the traditional Pace Play, which were 
written down for him by Cumberland school children in 1895. 
The play is a survival of something much older and contains 
a curious jumble of characters, old and new. These include 
St. George and the Black King of Morocco; Molly Masket, 


1 William Hone, ‘“‘Every Day Book,”’ 1826, col. 426. 
* Series X, Vol. VII, pp. 30—32. 


VOL. CLXIX. 
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the King’s somewhat odd mother ; Bold Slasher, a Doctor; a 
Fool or Hunchback; Lord Nelson; and another who is given 
as “‘jolly Jack Tar,’’ or sometimes as ‘‘Paddy from Cork” 
(possibly a ribald manner of presenting St. Patrick). Another 
version to be discovered in an old pamphlet adds a prologist 
with the title of ‘Open the Door,’’ a morality character called 
‘‘Doubt”’ and the Devil. In either case the play is of the 
simplest ; it is the triumph of St. George, and the Moroccan 
King is the rather agreeable villain of the piece. The boys 
are dressed for their parts, at least to the extent of wearing 
a headdress made from cardboard. Each of them carries a 
makeshift sword, except for the Doctor who is provided with 
a large stick and a bottle. One of the company is costumed 
as a lady and carries a basket to receive any gifts of eggs 
that may be forthcoming. 

Connected with this pace-egging expedition are certain 
games. How far they still survive may be matter for doubt, 
though I am informed that the ceremony of ‘‘Boolin’ the 
Paste-Eggs’’ does take place on Easter Monday at Preston. 
Then oranges and dyed eggs (quite why the oranges enter 
here except that they are round and rollable, is a mystery) 
are rolled down the slopes of Avenham Park ; presumably the 
orange or egg which first reaches the bottom of the slope is 
the winner. More important than “‘boolin’ ”’ (presumably 
“‘bowling’’) the egg is what is known as “‘jarping”’ or “‘jawp- 
ing’’ in Durham county. There coloured eggs are given to 
children as Easter presents. A boy takes his egg, tests its 
hardness with his teeth and, feeling sure of his own weapon, 
goes to one of his companions and requests to be allowed to 
test any egg he may have, at the same time presenting his own 
for trial. Then he offers to ‘‘jarp’’ his opponent. If the 
challenge be accepted, the challenged places his egg in one 
hand with one of its ends, previously agreed upon, slightly 
exposed. Naturally, the least amount of surface is left open 
to attack. The first boy with the corresponding end of his 
egg hits that of the other. If that end be broken, the other 
end is then submitted to the same offensive. Should one of 
the eggs be smashed at either end, then it is handed to the 
victor as a reward. If each egg has one end broken, then 
honours are easy and the owners keep their respective 
trophies. An egg that has gained several victories is invested 
with the proud title of a ‘‘cock of one or two or three’’ and, 
should it prevail over an egg of previous victories, it adds its 
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opponent’s tally to its own score. A similar practice is re- 
ported by Hyde in his ‘‘Oriental Sports’’ among the Chris- 
tians in Mesopotamia. The children are said to procure eggs, 
stain them red in memory of the blood of Christ and then 
strike them together. The egg which first breaks is ‘‘won’’ by 
the other which is then matched against a third, and in the 
end the last unbroken egg wins for its owner all the others.’ 

One of the most curious associations of Easter eggs, at 
feast in Germany, is that with the Osterhase or Easter hare. 
Visitors must have noticed the various figures of rabbits, 
sometimes stuffed with chocolates and sometimes made of 
cake or pastry, exposed for sale in the confectioners’ shops. 
The legend is, I believe, that the hare was in origin a bird 
which had been transformed into its present condition by the 
spring goddess, Ostara. As a special favourite of this deity, 
it was allowed at the spring festival to reassume its former 
nature ; the coloured eggs are the expression of its joy. Child- 
ren were taught to leave a small basket outside the house door 
that the hare might leave his gifts for them; at other times 
they would be hidden in the corners and under the bushes of 
the garden. In the columns of The Times some twenty years 
ago’ reference was made to an odd usage that persists in the 
Leicestershire village of Hallaton. The inhabitants meet on 
a piece of glebe on Easter Monday morning and are pro- 
vided by the incumbent with two hare pies, ale and two dozen 
penny loaves which must be scrambled for. But it is a far 
cry from even a Leicestershire hare-pie to the Osterhase which 
is said to lay its coloured eggs in the angles of a German 
garden. 

A further custom that prevailed in England at Easter-tide 
was known as “‘lifting’’ or ‘‘heaving’’ which was supposed to 
symbolize the Resurrection. As this has been fully described 
by Father Thurston a year ago, it need only be recalled here.’ 

One last custom is worthy of passing mention ; comment 
would be superfluous. After the rigours of Lent the clergy 
were accustomed during Easter Week to allow themselves the 
harmless recreation of ball-playing. The game was connected 
with a dance in which even the higher dignitaries took part. 
The author of the article on ‘‘Easter’’ in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia states that the dance was performed in certain 
dioceses, in Auxerre and Besancon, for example, to the strains 

1 Quoted in Brand’s ‘‘Popular Antiquities.’’ 


2 April 5, 1915. 
3 See Tue Month, April, 1936. 
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of the ‘‘Victimae Paschali.’’ The practice together with other 
customs of a like nature, he adds, has disappeared, for obvious 
reasons.’ A none too unprejudiced account speaks of 


ball-play, another ecclesiastical device, the meaning of 
which cannot be so clearly traced; but it is certain that 
the Romish clergy abroad played at ball in the Church, 
as part of the service. A ball, not of size to be grasped 
by one hand only, being given out at Easter, the dean and 
his representatives began an antiphone, suited to Easter 
day ; then, taking the ball in his left hand, he commenced 
a dance to the tune of the antiphone, the others dancing 
round hand in hand. At intervals the ball was bandied 
or passed to each of the choristers. The organ played 
according to the dance and sport. The dancing and anti- 
phone being concluded, the choir went in to take re- 
freshment. It was the privilege of the lord or his locum 
tenens to throw the ball; even the archbishop did it.’ 


A quaint ceremony indeed, which might not look well in a 

twentieth-century setting. The modern altar-boy or chorister 

would probably remark that it sounds too good to be true. 
JOHN MURRAY. 


1 “Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ 1909, Vol. V, p. 227. 
*T. D. Fosbroke, ‘“‘British Monachism, or Manners and Customs of the 
monks and nuns of Engiand,’’ London, 1802, quoted in Hone, col. 430. 





The Resurrection 


EFORE dawn’s rose had flushed the eastern sky, 
A gleam shot forth from yonder darksome tomb 
Where late lay quenched that Day-Spring from on high 
Who, risen anew, dealt Death his final doom. 


And lo! the wintry garden bursts in bloom 
And bush and bough break out in sudden leaf 
Summer has sprung full-grown from winter’s womb, 
And joys eternal banish mortal grief. 


The song-birds that had sat in silence drowned, 
Fill now the grove with rapturous melody, 
The stricken trees, woe-weighted to the ground, 
Toss heads in pride—Is not His sign a Tree? 
**Love, love is risen’’ chants the world, restored 
To life that’s sinless, deathless, with its Lord. 


P, DE BOISSIERE. 
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THE CORONATION OATH 


OR years past there has been a certain amount of con- 
fas and misconception in the popular mind regard- 

ing what is known as the ‘‘Coronation Oath,”’ and it 
may be well in writing on the subject to begin by explaining 
as clearly as possible what it is precisely we are speaking of. 
As a part of the service in which the Sovereign is solemnly 
anointed, blessed and enthroned at the beginning of his 
reign, some form of oath has figured conspicuously for as far 
back as we can trace the existence of any such ceremonial. It 
may be affirmed with reasonable certainty that a coronation 
oath was taken in the year 877 by the Frankish King Louis 
the Stammerer, the contemporary of our Alfred the Great. 
Moreover, there is still a phrase or two surviving in the oath 
recently revised for the coming coronation which, in spite 
of many changes, can be recognized as a translation of the 
Latin forms in use more than a thousand years ago. This 
oath which immediately precedes the unctions and which, in 
accord with ancient precedent, takes the shape of interroga- 
tions put by the Archbishop of Canterbury and answered by 
the King, is the Coronation Oath proper with which we are 
here concerned. There seems no reason to doubt that, as in 
the case of George V, the King having replied to the Arch- 
bishop’s questions, will then kneel before the altar and lay- 
ing his right hand upon the great Bible will pledge himself 
in these words: ‘‘The things which I have before promised, 
I will perform and keep; so help me God.’’ After which the 
King kisses the book and signs the Oath. 

Entirely different from this is the ‘‘Protestant Declara- 
tion.’”’ From the time of William and Mary down to the 
reign of Edward VII every Sovereign who succeeded to the 
throne of Great Britain was required in virtue of the Bill 
of Rights and other legislative enactments to make a public 
repudiation of Catholicism by taking ‘‘the Test.’? The Test 
was a very offensively-worded denunciation of the Mass, the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation, the ‘‘adoration of the Virgin 
Mary,’’ etc. In 1678, at the height of the fanatical outburst 
which followed upon the murder of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey, this formula, rightly called by Samuel Parker, Bishop 
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of Oxford, ‘‘the first-born of Oates’s Plot,’ * had been exacted 
from all members of Parliament and public officials. By the 
Act of 1689, the Sovereign himself at his accession was sub- 
jected to the same indignity, and for two centuries every new 
occupant of the throne was constrained to ‘‘make, subscribe 
and audibly repeat’’ the Declaration of which we are speak- 
ing. The formula, however, had no necessary connexion 
with the coronation and it was most commonly recited by 
the King at the opening of his first Parliament. Happily, in 
1910, the clauses in the Act imposing this Test were formally 
repealed and the new King is now only called upon to de. 
clare that he is a sincere Protestant. The term ‘‘Protestant”’ 
is not very favourably regarded by Anglo-Catholics of more 
advanced views, but Parliament, by an overwhelming 
majority, decided before George V was crowned that this was 
the best phrase which could be devised to secure the end they 
had in view. Since this accession Declaration, owing to the 
offensive terms in which it was originally couched, continued 
to be for many years a subject of protest and discussion, it 
naturally loomed much larger in the popular mind than the 
much more innocent oath which formed an integral part of 
the coronation ceremony. The two were often heedlessly 
confused, and Dr. Wickham Legg, who some forty years 
ago claimed a sort of monopoly in this line of research, was 
very severe in his comments upon ‘‘The English Corona- 
tion Oath,’’ a pamphlet by Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., in 
which, so Dr. Legg declared, ‘‘there is but little about the 
coronation oath, though there is a great deal about the declara- 
tion.’’ * After which he adds in the superior tone very charac- 
teristic of this writer: ‘‘Is it not time that those who write 
about these matters should grasp the fact that the coronation 
oath and the declaration at the accession are not exactly one 
and the same thing ?’’ Anyone who reads Father Bridgett’s 
essay will see that he distinguishes the two pronouncements 
and the occasions on which they were delivered just as clearly 
as Dr. Legg himself did. There is only one passage in the 
pamphlet where the two are confused and this happens to be 
a quotation from the speech of a Cabinet Minister (Lord 

1 Though there were earlier Tests of somewhat similar character I have ven- 


tured to maintain that the Test of 1678 unquestionably bears upon it Oates’s 
sign manual in its wording and other details. See The Tablet, August 13, 1910, 
PP. 242—243. : 

4 Father Bridgett’s pamphlet was published by the Catholic Truth Society 
and was a reprint of his article which originally appeared in these pages. See 
Tue Montn, March, 1896, pp. 305—327. 
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Derby) in Parliament. Lord Derby refers to the Declaration 
as ‘the oath required to be taken by the Sovereign at his or 
her coronation.”’ 

In the present article I am concerned only with the Corona- 
tion Oath properly so called, and this, as already stated, 
goes back to the very earliest times. It is curious and in- 
teresting to notice how with very slight modifications of form 
this oath (or promise)—the very wording of which suggests 
that it originated at a period when Latin was very loosely 
written even by ecclesiastics who had a reputation for scholar- 
ship—was widely spread over Western Europe and was re- 
tained for centuries with hardly achange. We find it in what 
is called the Pontifical of Egbert (the Archbishop of York 
who died in 766), but unfortunately the manuscript itself was 
written in the tenth century and we do not know how far 
interpolations may have been introduced. That some sort of 
promise was made by every new monarch even in the Anglo- 
Saxon coronations of the eighth century, when Ecgferth in 
785 was ‘‘hallowed to king’’ of Mercia, and Eardwulf in 795 
was ‘‘blessed and enthroned’’ as King of Northumbria, seems 
eminently probable, for a pledge was given by the sovereign 
elect in the earliest religious ceremony of the sort (A.D. 672) 
of which we have any reliable record in Western Europe. Of 
the Visigothic King Wamba we learn from St. Julian of 
Toledo, a contemporary, that in that royal city he stood be- 
fore the altar and first ‘‘pledged his faith to the people ac- 
cording to custom,’’ after which he knelt and oil was poured 
upon his head by Quiricus the bishop. Unfortunately, we 
know nothing of the terms in which this promise was made. 

Whether the form of undertaking set down in the Egbert 
Pontifical as the engagement made by the King at his corona- 
tion really dates from the eighth century must be matter of 
considerable doubt. Whoever has recorded it there has con- 
fused the King’s actual words with the report of those words, 
as people sometimes do when writing letters in the third per- 
son. But from this Latin text and several other versions, one 
or two in Anglo-Saxon and others in old French, it is clear 
that three separate promises were made. At the time of the 
expected coronation of King Edward VII, a small collection 
of documents and objects which had reference to the ceremony 
was on view at the British Museum. One of the entries in 


1 See Migne, P.L., Vol. XCVI, c. 766: “Wamba, ante altare divinum 
consistens, ex more fidem populis reddidit.’’ 
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the official catalogue printed for the occasion stands in these 
terms : 


’ 


3. ‘‘Promissio Regis,” or coronation-pledge of King 
Aethelred, crowned at Kingston on Thames, March, 
A.D. 978. Anglo-Saxon. 

The formula, first devised by Saint Dunstan for the 
coronation of King Eadgar in 973 and adopted in a Latin 
form in the service used up to the time of Edward I, 
runs as follows: “‘In the name of the Holy Trinity | 
promise three things to the Christian people and my 
subjects: first, that God’s Church and all Christian 
people of my dominions hold true peace; the second is 
that I forbid robbery and all unrighteous things to 
all orders; the third, that I promise and enjoin in all 
dooms justice and mercy, that the gracious and merciful 
God of His everlasting mercy may forgive us all, who 
liveth and reigneth, etc.”’ 

(Cotton. MS. Cleop. B. xiii, f. 56.) 


I must confess that I doubt whether there is quite satisfac- 
tory evidence that this formula was devised by St. Dunstan.’ 
What we can be certain of is that it was very widely circulated 
upon the Continent. We meet it in the second of the Am- 
brosian Coronation Orders edited by Magistretti, and again in 
its Latin form it occurs twice over in the Coronation Book of 
the French King Charles V (now Cotton MS. Tiberius B. 
viii). But its foreign use is far older than this and it is con- 
nected with the reign of Louis VII, at any rate as early as 
the year 1171, though it may not have been a feature in his 
own coronation which took place in 1131." The question of 
these oaths has been raised at least indirectly by Maximilian 
Buchner in two articles in the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stif- 
tung fiir Rechtsgeschichte’ and by Victor Martin in the 
Revue des Sciences Religieuses for January, 1937. Assuming 
that the promises just quoted were really formulated for the 
first time by St. Dunstan in 973, we should have to admit that 


1 The Anglo-Saxon MS. from which this is translated undoubtedly says 
very explicitly: ‘‘This writing is written, letter by letter, after the writing 
that Archbishop Dunstan delivered to our lord at Kingston on the day that 
they hallowed him king, and he forbade him to give any pledge except this 
pledge which he laid upon Christ’s altar.’’ See Stubbs ‘Memorial of St. 
Dunstan,’’ p. 355. But we do not know from what authority this comes. 

® Louis VII was anointed and crowned in his father’s lifetime by Pope 
Innocent II in 1131, but he did not succeed to the throne until 1137. 

3 “Zeitschrift,” germ. abt., Vol. XXXI (1910), pp. 300—423, and Vol. 
XXXIII (1912), pp. 328—389. 
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Se this Anglo-Saxon text is not the oldest specimen of a corona- Mf 













































tion oath of which the exact terms are preserved to us. I will HN 
ig come to this more ancient form in a moment, but before we a 
h turn from the St. Dunstan oath we may note another observa- “a 
; tion made by Dr. Wickham Legg in an article which he pub- { 
“ lished to vindicate the King’s right to govern the Church, q 
x because, as he maintained, the Sovereign in virtue of his 
I anointing acquires the character of an ecclesiastic. ‘The P 
I claim to spiritual jurisdiction,’ wrote Dr. Legg, ‘‘is made at 
y the time of the coronation of the King of England by the “ 
§ bearing before the King of the three swords: one, blunted, ) 
a is the sword of mercy ; another borne on the right hand of the q 
a 30 King shows his claim to spiritual jurisdiction ; a third borne G 
i] on his left shows his claim to temporal authority.’’ This 
r view was reaffirmed by Dr. Legg in the volume ‘Three Coro- 
. nation Orders’ which he edited for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society in 1900, where he tells us (p. 132): 1 
) The three swords, ‘‘Curtana’’ and the other two, have 
. been borne in the procession from Westminster Hall to 
1 the Abbey Church since the days of Richard I. In King 
1 Richard III’s time they were interpreted thus: ‘‘Cur- 
‘ tana’’ to be the sword of mercy, from which the point " 
was removed: Mr. St. John Hope derives its name from 4 
f its being curt or shortened. The second sword signified i 


justice to the temporality. The third justice to the spiri- 
tuality. 


! Further, Dr. Legg, drawing attention to the shape of the 
‘ swords, notes that ‘‘Curtana’’ has no point at all, while of 
: the other two, as figured at the coronation of James II, one 
is more sharply pointed than the other, and he explains the f 
matter thus : 


This may, perhaps, signify that the King’s justice, i 
exercised through the civil courts, could punish the ‘ 
wrongdoer with any extremity, such as hanging, draw- J) 
ing, and quartering, while the King’s justice, exercised 
through the Courts Christian, could at its worst do 
nothing more than inflict stripes and imprisonment. 





Commenting upon this, shortly before the coronation of 
King Edward VII, I ventured to ask what legitimate mean- f 
ing could attach to such a phrase as ‘‘the King’s justice exer- ' 
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cised through the Courts Christian’’?’ Surely for anyone 
who has studied Professor Maitland’s ‘‘Roman Canon Law 
in the Church of England” the whole conception is a pure 
chimera. The three swords, which Jehan de Waurin describes 
as the ‘‘sword of the Church,’’ the ‘‘sword of Justice’’ and 
the ‘‘sword of Mercy,’’ beyond reasonable doubt bore refer- 
ence to the three promises at that time still made by the King 
in terms which differed little from those attributed to St. 
Dunstan or from those found in the Egbert Pontifical. The 
first sword was called the sword of the Church because it 
betokened the Sovereign’s undertaking to defend the Church 
and to maintain peace. The second, the sword of Justice, 
corresponded with the promise to punish evil-doers and 
marauders. In the Latin text* the King promises to put 
down rapacitates, and the same word constantly recurs in 
the copies made with slight variations both on English soil 
and by foreign scribes for use on the Continent. Such a 
term brings vividly before us the crying evil from which the 
people, both townsmen and countryfolk, were apt to suffer in 
those rough times. Unscrupulous lords and local magnates, 
who squeezed out of their dependants what little substance 
they possessed, raiders who looted and laid waste the country, 
these were ever-present dangers in the Middle Ages unless 
the central government were strong. Furthermore, those who 
sat in judgment were often brutal and irresponsible. Passion 
and blind prejudice were everywhere to be feared, and a man 
who was unfortunate enough to be denounced, was presumed 
to be guilty, or was subjected to some irrational form of 
ordeal, unless he could bring overwhelming proof of his inno- 
cence. Hence, of course, the third promise; and we may 
take it for granted that St. Dunstan, if he were the real author 
of these three engagements, had pretty accurately gauged the 
miseries which were rife in his own time, and which were 
destined to continue for some centuries afterwards. 

1 See The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1902. My article ap- 
peared under the title ‘‘Is the Crowned King an Ecclesiastical Person ?’’ 

2It may be interesting to give the Latin of the three Dunstan promises 
as we find them recorded in the Coronation Book of the French King Charles V 


—he was crowned in 1364. I have enclosed in brackets one clause that had 
been added. 
Haec tria populo christiano et mihi subdito in Christi promitto nomine. 
In primis ut ecclesiae Dei omnis populus christianus veram pacem nostro 
arbitrio in omni tempore servet. (Et superioritatem, jura et nobilitates coronae 
Franciae inviolabiliter custodiam et illa nec transportabo nec alienabo.) 
Aliud ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicam. 
Tercium, ut in omnibus judiciis equitatem et misericordiam precipiam, ut 
mihi et vobis indulgeat per suam misericordiam clemens et misericors Deus. 
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But in the Anglo-Saxon notice of the oath, quoted in a 
footnote above, there is a curious phrase telling us that St. 
Dunstan forbade King Aethelred ‘‘to give any pledge except 
this pledge which he laid upon Christ’s altar.’’ I cannot help 
suspecting, in view of M. Victor Martin’s recent article in 
the Revue des Sciences Religieuses, that we have here an 
obscure reference to another coronation oath which was then 
a subject of much discussion in the Frankish kingdom, and 
which had been taken by Louis the Stammerer just a century 
before. Strange to say, this oath or promise afterwards came 
to England, was adopted in the final and authoritative form 
of the coronation ceremony (that which was drawn up about 
the time of Edward II in the ‘‘Liber Regalis’’), persisted under 
the Stuarts almost without a change, and may still be recog- 
nized, though in a very contracted form, in the oath which 
has just been modified in view of the coronation now ap- 
proaching. The pledge to which I refer has always taken the 
form of a petition addressed to the King by the presiding 
archbishop or some other bishop followed by the King’s 
gracious reply. It will be convenient to quote it in its trans- 
lated form as it meets us in the Order observed when 
Charles I was crowned : 


One of ye Bishops shall say 


Our Lord and King, We beseech you to pardon and 
to grant and to preserve unto us and the Churches com- 
mitted to our charge all Canonical Privileges and due 
Law and justice and to protect and defend us, as every 
good King in his Kingdom ought to be Protector and 
Defender of the Bishops and Churches under their 
Government. 

The King Answereth 

With a willing and devout heart I promise and grant 
my pardon, and that I will preserve and maintain to you 
and the Churches committed to your charge all Canoni- 
cal Privileges and due law and justice; and that I will 
be your Protector and Defender to my power by the as- 
sistance of God as every good King in his Kingdom 
ought in right to protect and defend the Bishops and 
Churches under their Government. 


In the case of Charles I we are told that ‘“‘the King then 
laid his hand on the Book and kissed it super Evangelium 
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S. Johannis.’’ The above is, I repeat, a close translation of the 
Latin words used by Louis the Stammerer, and perpetuated in 
France down to the reign of Louis XIV. The words animo 
libenti et devoto, with which the King’s reply begins and 
which appear in the English ‘‘Liber Regalis,’’ are not, how. 
ever, to be found in the ninth-century original, and one may 
question whether the phrase promitio vobis et perdono is 
quite correctly rendered ‘‘I promise and grant my pardon.” 
Perdonare seems to have a more technical sense of indulgence 
or concession.’ In the new oath, and indeed for more than 
a hundred years past, the King no longer makes a little 
speech in reply, but the bishop’s petition is tacked on to a 
longer question about maintaining the laws of God and the 
Protestant religion, taking this form : ‘‘And will you preserve 
unto the Bishops and Clergy of England and to the Churches 
there committed to their charge all such rights and privileges 
as by law do or shall appertain to them or any of them?’’ To 
which the King simply answers: ‘‘All this I promise to do.” 

Now this promise of Louis the Stammerer, innocent as it 
may appear, had a deeper significance than would be sug- 
gested by its actual wording. It was intimately bound up 
with momentous agitations in the Frankish Church, agitations 
which in the eighth century had much to do with the fabrica- 
tion of the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals and similar spurious 
documents. The trouble, as M. Victor Martin has clearly 
shown, was due to certain episcopal grievances which no 
doubt seemed real to those who urged them, but were often 
of a self-interested kind. In the earlier centuries, the bishops 
of each diocese or province had been left to arrange ecclesias- 
tical matters very much as they liked. They based their claim 
to decide questions of ritual, investiture and other disputed 
points upon certain usages which were summed up under the 
name of canonicum privilegium. It was the maintenance of 
the canonical privileges which they were anxious to have 
guaranteed by the newly-elected Sovereign. But the Frankish 
bishops in pressing for the recognition of these privileges had 
not only in mind a security from the encroachments of the 
Crown, of State functionaries or of lawless nobles, but they 
also sought support for their own resistance to the centralizing 
activities of the Holy See. Energetic pontiffs, like Pope St. 
Nicholas I, saw the need of many reforms and insisted that 


1 Both in old English and in French ‘‘so many days of pardon’’ meant so 
many days’ “‘indulgence.’’ 
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the letters or decretals they dispatched from Rome had force 
of law. The bishops, on their side, without absolutely re- 
fusing submission, were apt to plead that they were excused 
from compliance by their ‘‘canonical privilege.’’ This, they 
maintained, was founded upon the primitive constitution of 
the Church and the writings of the Fathers; it could not be 
superseded by any new papal enactments. The spirit thus 
manifested was clearly subversive of discipline when the 
Popes were insisting on their right to depose unworthy 
pastors, to set aside simoniacal elections, to introduce or re- 
store the observance of celibacy and so forth. I have been 
able here to outline the situation only in the briefest terms, 
but it is well described by M. Victor Martin, and dealt with 
more fully in the great work of Fournier and Le Bras, ‘‘His- 
toire des Collections canoniques en Occident.”’ 

It will be seen from this that already before the time of St. 
Dunstan the petition of the bishops to have their canonical 
privileges confirmed to them by the King’s guarantee was 
not entirely free from disquieting possibilities. They might 
be used, and were in fact used, as a weapon to control or to 
resist the free exercise of authority on the part of the Holy 
See. St. Dunstan, in 958, had journeyed to Rome where he 
received the pallium and was appointed papal legate in Eng- 
land. He would have been well acquainted before 973 with 
the use that was being made of the canonicum privilegium, 
and I venture to think that this was what he may have had in 
mind when he forbade the newly-crowned King to give any 
pledge beside the three promises which had been framed or 
revised by himself. In these, of course, there is no mention 
of episcopal rights or immunities. 

On the other hand, the promise to maintain the bishops’ 
canonical privileges, made in the form of question and 
answer, was perpetuated in all the French coronations, and 
was at some later time—I am unable to say exactly when’— 
associated with a transcript of the three pledges of St. Dun- 
stan. Eventually these two elements were grouped together 
and the King took an oath which apparently applied equally 


1In a MS. known as the ‘‘Codex Ratoldi’’ there is a Coronation Order, 
apparently that of a Frankish King. It begins with the granting of the 
canonicum privilegium and ends with St. Dunstan’s three promises, but these 
(as also is the case in the Egbertine Pontifical) are set down rather as an 
admonition addressed to the King, than as an oath to be taken by him. As 
Ratold, Abbot of Corbey, died in 986, it seems hardly likely that he could 
have known St. Dunstan’s promises if they were only written in 973; but 
yy clauses with which the Coronation Order ends may be an interpolation 
of later date. 
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to the perdonatio made to the bishops (which came first) and 
to the three promises addressed to the people. In England, 
in the ‘Liber Regalis,’’ there was also an amalgamation of 
the two, but St. Dunstan’s promises were recast, in a differ. 
ent order and somewhat enlarged, in the form of question and 
answer, after which the canonicum privilegium was confirmed 
to the bishops, and the King kneeling took an oath with his 
hand laid upon the altar. Thus the Coronation Oath of 
Henry VIII, which was apparently made in English, took 
this form : 


Will ye graunte and kepe to the people of England, 
the lawes and the custumes to theym, as of old tyme right- 
full and devoute Kings graunted, and the same ratefye 
and conserve by your othe, and the spiritual lawes, cus- 
tumes, and libertees graunted to the clergy and people 
by your noble predecessors and glorious King Seint 
Edward ? 

The King shall answer: I graunte and promytte. 

Ye shall kepe after your strength and power to the 
Church of God, to the clergy and the people, hoole pees 
and goodely concorde ? 

The King shall answer: I shall kepe. 

Ye shall make to be done, after your strength and 
power, equall and rightfull justice in all your Doomes 
and Judgements, and discretion with mercy and trouthe? 

The King shall answer: I will do. 


The perdonatio to the bishops which follows has already 
been quoted above. England at that time had no foreign 
possessions except the town of Calais. Scotland was indepen- 
dent of the English crown, and Ireland, like Wales, was ap- 
parently assumed to be part of England. At the coronation 
of William and Mary changes, of course, were made in the 
oath. Their Majesties swore to ‘‘govern the people of this 
kingdom of England and the Dominions thereto belonging 
according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on,’’ but more 
especially the Archbishop put the following question : 


Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the 
Laws of God, the true Profession of the Gospel and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by Law; and 
will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this 
Realm, and to the Churches committed to their charge 
all such Rights and Privileges as by Law do or shall 
appertain to them or any of them ? 
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Other changes had necessarily followed as conditions 
altered. Queen Victoria had sworn to ‘‘maintain and pre- 
serve inviolably the Settlement of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and 
Government thereof as by Law established within England 
and Ireland and the Territories thereunto belonging,’’ and 
the remembrance caused her much anxiety when she gave the 
royal assent to the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill. And 
now again within recent years the circumstances have altered, 
and at the forthcoming coronation the King will be asked : 


Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
peoples of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, of your 
Possessions and the other Territories to any of them be- 
longing or pertaining, and of your Empire of India ac- 
cording to their respective laws and customs ? 


The second interrogation with its reference to the main- 
tenance of ‘‘law and justice in mercy in all your judgments” 
still reproduces in a pretty close translation the terms of the 
“Liber Regalis.’’ The third question now to be put by the 
Archbishop does, however, make some slight alteration in 
the form used at the coronations of King Edward VII and 
King George V. For the sake of completeness it may be 
worth while to quote it in full. The new version runs thus: 


Archbishop: Will you to the utmost of your power 
maintain the Laws of God and the true Profession of the 
Gospel? Will you to the utmost of your power main- 
tain in the United Kingdom the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law? And will you maintain 
and preserve inviolably the Settlement of the Church and 
the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and Government 
thereof as by Law established in England? And will 
you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England, 
and to the Churches there committed to their charge, etc. 


These final words have been previously quoted. The phrase 
“maintain in the United Kingdom the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law’’ has occasioned some little 
criticism, as this seems to include Presbyterianism, but the 
new terms do not seem likely to give rise to any practical 
difficulty or to constitute a serious grievance for any religious 


denomination. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 








MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


JOHN SCHORNE. 
An Uncanconized Medieval Saint. 


E are inclined to look upon the saints of medieval times as 

being exclusively the products of the monasteries or the 
houses of the great. But, then as now, sanctity was to be found 
in all classes of the community, and naturally enough, as the very 
great devotion shown in England to Master John Schorne, Rector 
of North Marston in Buckinghamshire, bears witness, not least in 
the ranks of the clergy. 

Of the personal history of this holy man who impressed himself 
so greatly upon the minds of our forefathers we know compara- 
tively little. It is generally accepted that he took his name from 
the village of Shorne in Kent, and that he was probably born 
there. This is the more likely because the parish church of that 
place was afterwards one of the centres of popular devotion to 
his memory. His parents are unknown, but one rhyme speaks of 
him as ‘‘gentleman born.’’ Since he is invariably spoken of as 
Master John Schorne, it is probable that he took his degree of 
M.A, at either Oxford or Cambridge. 

That he was a secular priest seems almost certain, since monks 
were usually styled Dom or Dan, and moreover, were rarely ap- 
pointed as Rectors of parishes. Dr. Lipscomb, in his ‘‘History of 
Buckinghamshire,’’ asserts that he served the church of Monks 
Risborough in 1289, and the following year was appointed to the 
church of St. Mary at North Marston, where he remained during 
the remainder of his holy life. 

A hymn written in his honour in the highly encomiastic style of 
such productions gives at all events evidence of the esteem in which 
he was held. It begins: 


‘Ave, Gemma curatorum 
O Johannes, flos doctorum, 
Rector de Merstonia’’ 


and goes on in a further nine similar stanzas to acclaim him as 
“light of preachers,’’ ‘‘vessel of virtues,’’ ‘‘father of clerics," 
‘model of priestly chastity,’’ “comrade of angels,’’ and so forth. 
More specifically he is invoked as healer of various diseases, re- 
viver of those drowned and even as restorer to life of a certain ox. 
The poem concludes with a prayer which emphasizes his repute 
as a healer of fevers. 
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From this source we gather that Master John Schorne, during 
his lifetime, was a model to his fellow-priests both in the private 
practice of virtues and in his devotion to pastoral duties, whilst 
the various miracles alluded to in the hymn as witnessing to his 
sanctity were probably events attributed to his intercession by 
his clients during three centuries of popular devotion to his 
memory. That this devotion was widespread may be gathered 
from the traces still surviving in different parts of the country. 

After his death Master John Schorne’s body was buried in the 
chancel of North Marston church, whither the report of miracles 
wrought at his tomb, and of the efficacy of his intercession soon 
began to attract pilgrims. It is estimated that the annual revenue 
from their offerings amounted to £500, a sum equivalent to 
£5,000 or more in modern money. On the north side of the 
chancel of the parish church there may still be seen an upper 
chamber with a fireplace probably erected for the watchmen who 
guarded the shrine from robbers. Pictures of this shrine have 
from time to time been found on brooches and other trinkets, 
probably given to the pilgrims as tokens. 

Elsewhere in the South there still remain other traces of what 
we may call Master John’s ‘‘cultus.’’ At Cawston and Gately in 
Norfolk, for instance, his picture occurs on the panels of the rood 
screens, the former dating from about 1450, the latter being some 
thirty years later. He is represented in the cassock, hood and cap 
of a secular priest, and with a nimbus around the head. The 
example at Gately has the legend ‘‘Magister Johan Schorn.’’ At 
Suffield near Cromer a similar picture is found on the screen and 
of about the same date. But in this case his clothing is of grey 
and brown, and he is bare-headed, with the priestly tonsure. A 
later example, dating from the eve of the Reformation, is found 
on the rood screen at Sudbury in Suffolk, while a fragment of 
stained glass from the great abbey at Bury St. Edmund’s shows 
that the monks there shared with their neighbours the popular 
love for the saintly Rector of North Marston. 

His name spread further afield. In his native county of Kent, 
both at Shorne his birth-place, and at Marston near Gravesend, 
he was specially honoured, and there was an image of him in the 
church at Lower Halston. Even in distant Devonshire his memory 
was revered, as may be seen to this day from the painting of him 
on the screen at Woolborough. 

This posthumous popularity of the Rector of Marston led the 
authorities of the Church in the fifteenth century to contemplate 
moving his relics from Marston to some more accessible spot. 
Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury and Dean of Windsor, 
obtained permission from Pope Sixtus IV in 1478 to move the 
shrine where he pleased. Apparently he decided upon Windsor, 
and accordingly some of the relics were moved there and placed in 
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the Lincoln Chantry, which from then on became known as 
‘*Master John Schorne’s Chappell.’’ But the fame of the Marston 
shrine remained. Thus Joan Ingram, in 1519, left a pound of 
wax to ‘‘Master John Shorny’s light’’ at Marston, and so numer. 
ous did the pilgrims continue to be that in the opinion of the 
Reformer Latimer they almost equalled in number those at Wal- 
singham itself. 

Michael Woode in his ‘‘Dialogue’’ writes: ‘‘If we were sycke 
of the pestylence we ran to Sainte Rooke, if of the ague to St. 
Pernel or Master John Shorne.’’ 

In most of the images of the holy priest yet remaining he is 
represented as accompanied by a boot with an evil spirit contained 
in it. This emblem is referred to in Foxe’s ‘‘Fantasie of Idolatry,” 
printed in 1563: 

“‘To Master John Shorne 

That blessed man borne 

For the ague to him we apply 
which jugeleth with a bote 

I Beshrew his heart rote 

That will trust him and it be I.’’ 


Similarly in a popular rhyme of an earlier date: 


**Sir John Schorn 
Gentleman borne 
Conjureth the devil into a boot.’’ 


Master John Schorne’s boot is also mentioned in ‘‘foul mouthed”’ 
Bale’s ‘‘Image of Both Churches,’’ and by Becon, chaplain to 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

It has been suggested that the inn sign of ‘‘The Boot’’ some- 
times found in country places is a relic of the once-popular devo- 
tion to his memory. The first attack upon the shrine at Marston 
occurred about 1525 from the neighbouring Vicar of Wycombe. 
This pioneer of anti-Catholicism was accustomed to waylay pil- 
grims and abuse them as fools and idolaters, until Dr. Smith, 
Bishop of Lincoln, intervened to protect them. 

Twelve years later, Dr. Stokesly, Bishop of London, hoping to 
gain favour with Henry, now well embarked on his anti-Papal 
campaign, began to assail the popular cultus of Master John 
Schorne. Writing to Sir Richard Rich he says: ‘‘At Merston, 
Mr. Johan Schorn stondith blessing a bote whereunto they do say 
he conveyed the devil. If it be your lordship’s pleasure I schall 
sett that boted image in a nother place.’’ A little later, on Septem- 
ber 17, 1537, in another letter, he says: ‘‘And thys weke folowing 
I will send uppe Mr. John Schorn and so as many as I fynde.” 

The sister shrine at Windsor fell before the attacks of Test- 
wood, but for a time the popular devotion persisted. The last 
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trace of it appears to have been an attempt to do honour to his 
name in the North of England during the Rising of the Earls. For 
in a ballad printed by Thomas Colwell in 1569 we read: 


‘‘News to Northumberland yt skilles not where 
To Syr John Shorne a church built there.’’ 


After this the troubles came thick and fast upon the Catholics, 
and in the struggle to preserve at home and overseas the essentials 
of the Faith, this devotion, with many other matters of purely 
local interest, was forgotten. 

In the church at North Marston little to remind us of him re- 
mains. The watching loft near the site of his shrine is there. 
Until the middle of the last century his figure appeared in the old 
glass in the east window. But a restoration has swept that away. 

A spring 150 yards away from the church is covered by a build- 
ing which bears his effigy and the famous boot. It is known as 
Sir John Schorne’s Well. It consists of a cistern 5 ft. 4 ins. 
square and 6 ft. g ins. deep, used in old times as a bath. The 
water is slightly chalybeate, and was of such reputation that 
houses were built near to accommodate those making use of it. 

It was here that the last surprising act of devotion to his 
memory took place. In 1835 a fever broke out in the village, and 
the alarmed inhabitants bethought them of their once famous and 
long-forgotten well. Once more they made use of the waters, and 
from that day to this we are told ‘‘no fatal epidemic has visited 
the place.”’ 

Thus the non-Catholic villagers of the nineteenth century join 
hands with their fellows of the ages of Faith in testifying to the 
wonder-working power of their saintly Rector. 


G. W. H. WEBB. 





THE PROPHETESS FURTHER UNVEILED. 
Mrs. Eddy’s Plagiarisms. 


HE pretensions of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, foundress of the 

Christian Science cult, have been exposed many times in 
book and pamphlet and paper, without to all appearance diminish- 
ing the vogue of her sect, the Temples of which are to be seen 
in many large cities of the English-speaking folk, claiming her 
preposterous Gospel—‘‘Science and Health’’—as their inspiration 
and mainstay. 


“For faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To one dear error, hugs it to the last.’’ 
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ment and credulity, cannot obviously be met on the plane of in- 
telligence, and so long as there continue to be fanatics craving 
for something to believe in which flatters independence, offers 
some sort of escape from all the ills that flesh is heir to, and does 
not exact obedience to definite law under sanction of positive 
penalty, there seems no reason why Eddyism, now become a Trust 
of sorts with vast vested interests to uphold, should not provide 
that desideratum for many generations. 

Yet it is well, on behalf of sanity and common sense alone, to go 
on showing on what a basis of deception, conscious or uncon- 
scious, the whole vast structure of credulity rests. ‘‘Mark Twain” 
in a past generation and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in this, have written 
volumes to expose the silliness of Christian Science. There have 
been many shorter exposures, such as the pamphlets of the C.T.S., 
and articles in Catholic periodicals, concerned with its sources. 
We believe that in the past the Christian Science Movement has 
countered these attacks by buying up the editions and copyrights, 
and by threatening to boycott publishers and booksellers who 
should disseminate such criticisms. But that desperate policy has 
failed on the whole. Many investigators have shown how con- 
stantly her Miscellaneous Writings as well as her magnum opus 
borrow without acknowledgement passages and sentences from 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Amiel, Swedenborg and others. And now at last 
a document’ has been discovered of which it is claimed that it 
destroys once and for all whatever originality the famous ‘‘Science 
and Health’’ has hitherto boasted. The document is an MS. of 
8,200 words, the transcript of a lecture by a German-American, 
Dr. Francis Lieber, on ‘‘The Metaphysical Religion of Hegel,” 
written in 1866. It is printed in Mr. Haushalter’s book and also 
reproduced in reduced facsimile. The MS. has an endorsement— 
‘“‘N.B. This is Metaphysical Basis of Healing and Science of 
Health. Same as ‘Christ-power’ and ‘Truth-power.’ Mary 
Baker,’’ but we are not told whether the handwriting and signa- 
ture are those of Mrs. Eddy. ‘‘Christ-power’’ and ‘‘Truth-power”’ 
are titles of articles by Lieber, not yet discovered. 

It is proved beyond reasonable doubt that Mrs. Eddy had access 
to these MSS. during the years in which she was compiling her 
‘Science and Health.’’ Even were that not proven, the intrinsic 
evidence alone would substantiate the fact, for Mr. Haushalter 
has brought together, without claiming to have made an exhaus- 
tive search, more than 150 examples of wholesale. ‘“‘lifting’’ of 


1 See ‘‘The Blight that Failed,’? THz Montu, May, 1930, and ‘‘The Legend 
of St. Mary Baker Eddy,’’ THz Montn, June, 1931: both papers by Father 
Thurston, S.J. 

® Published in “Mrs. Eddy purloins from Hegel: a newly-discovered Source 
revealing amazing plagiarisms in ‘Science and Health,’’? by Walter M. 
Haushalter, M.A., Minister of the Christian Temple, Baltimore. London: 
Watts & Co. Price, 5s. n. 
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ideas and expressions from Lieber’s MS., some few of which we 
may reproduce here in parallel passages. 


‘‘Ligper’s Lecturg,’’ 1866, 
“For Hegel and his disciples there 
is no truth, substance, life, or intelli- 
gence in matter. All is infinite mind. 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 84.) 
“Hegel’s Science brings to light 
Truth and its supremacy.’’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 84.) 
“That Spirit propagates matter or 
matter Spirit is morally impossible. 
Hegel repudiates the thought.”’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 85.) 
“Few people comprehend what 
Hegel in his science means by reflec- 


tion.” 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 88.) 
‘“‘Hegel’s science brings to light 
Truth and its supremacy, universal 
harmony, God’s entirety, and mat- 
ter’s nothingness.”’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 84.) 
“Beauty is also eternal. The beauty 
of matter passes away, fading at 
length into decay and ugliness. But 
beauty itself is a thing of life exempt 
from age or decay, and to be this it 
must be a thing of spirit.’’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 83.) 
“Man cannot be separated from the 
Idea and therefore Soul and Body, 
God and man, are inseparable.’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 76.) 
“The time is not far distant when 
the theological views of atonement 
will undergo a radical change.’’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 103.) 
“The efficacy of the crucifixion of 
Jesus is the truth it demonstrated of 
the power of Spirit over matter, sin, 
and death.”’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 103.) 


“That man epitomizes the universe, 
and is the body of God, is apparent 
not only from the logic of truth but 
in the phenomenon before the spiri- 


tual senses.’’ 
(Lieber-Hegel, p. 77.) 


‘*ScIENCE AND HgattH,"’ 1875. 
“There is no life, truth, intelli- 
gence, nor substance in matter. All 
is infinite Mind. 
(“S. & H.,”’ p. 468.) 
“Christian Science brings to light 
Truth and its supremacy.’’ 
(‘S. & H.,”’ p. 293.) 
“That Spirit propagates matter or 
matter Spirit is morally impossible. 
Science repudiates the thought.”’ 
(‘S. & H.,”” p. 264, 1st ed.) 
“Few persons comprehend what 
Christian Science means by the word 


reflection. ’’ 
(‘‘S. & H.,’’ p. 301.) 
“Christian Science brings to light 
Truth and its supremacy, universal 
harmony, the entireness of God, good, 
and the nothingness of evil.’ 
(“S. & H.,” p. 293.) 
‘*Beauty is eternal, but the beauty 
of matter passes away, fading at 
length into decay and ugliness. But 
beauty is a thing of life, exempt from 
age or decay, and to be this it must 
be a thing of spirit.”’ 
(‘S. & H.,” p. 212.) 
‘Life cannot be separated from its 
idea. Therefore soul and body, God 
and man, are inseparable.’’ 
(“S. & H.,”’ p. 42.) 
“‘The time is not far distant when 
our theological views of atonement 
will undergo as radical a change.”” 
(“S. & H.,” p. 312.) 
“The efficacy of the crucifixion of 
Jesus is the practical truth it demon- 
strated for our understanding, and 
that ultimately will deliver mankind 
from sickness, sin, and death.’’ 
(‘S. & H.," p. 310.) 
“That man epitomizes the universe, 
and is the body of God, is apparent 
to me not only from the logic of 
Truth, but in the phenomenon, that 
is sometimes before my _ spiritual 


senses. 
(“S. & H.,”’ p. 229.) 


Mr. Haushalter, discussing the results of the new discovery, 
remarks (p. 13): ‘‘The contention is not that she plagiarized in 
all her writings, for a considerable part of what she produced 
bears her own indubitable mark. But the fact is irrefutable that 
the chief doctrinal parts, the main ideas in ‘Science and Health’ 
including the major portion of ‘the Scientific Statement of Being’ 
are appropriated verbatim from this antecedent statement, the 
newly-discovered Source Document.”’ 
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Dozens of similar parallel columns could be given, but enough 
is shown to prove to any unbiased critic that Christian Science 
was not a “‘revelation’’ given to Mrs. Eddy through the sole study 
of the Bible. She here claims as her own child that which was 
never in her womb, and to pose as the mother of the offspring 
of someone else, is not only unnatural but wicked. The attitude 
of all decent people towards those who could stoop to such con- 
duct is admirably shown by her own self-condemnatory words, 
taken from ‘‘Science and Health’’ (p. 112)—*‘. . . if any so-called 
new school claims to be Christian Science and yet uses another's 
discoveries without giving that author proper credit, such a school 
is erroneous, for it inculcates a breach of that divine command- 
ment in the Hebrew Decalogue, “Thou shalt not steal.’ ”’ 

If Mrs. Eddy had not made such extravagant claims to 
originality and had not so many times denounced the immorality 
of unacknowledged literary borrowings, our condemnation of her 
conduct might have been milder, but as things are it is difficult 
to see how she can escape the charge of hypocrisy as well as of 
theft. Nor can we imagine how her followers are to answer satis- 
factorily this the most serious of all the exposures that she and 
her ridiculous religion have ever encountered. 





W.B.AR, 





THE CHURCH AND ANTI-CLERICALISM. 


OTHING in the report issued by the Protestant clergymen 

who lately visited Red Spain, to discover how exactly it fared 
with religion in those regions, excited such anger and disgust 
amongst those who know the facts than their disingenuous asser- 
tion that ‘‘there is a strong anti-clerical movement but no anti-God 
movement in Spain.’’ In illustration of this dictum they further 
declared that ‘‘unless a parish priest was actively unpopular he was 
not killed by his own people,’’ implying that he might not escape 
death from other folk. And, whilst admitting that all Catholic 
churches in eastern Spain were either closed or secularized, they 
suggest that only those churches were burned which were used 
as munition dumps or as forts whence to fire ‘‘on the crowds." 
We must own that the anti-clericalism which can murder priests 
wholesale—the Spanish College in Rome in charge of investiga- 
tions estimates that over 17,000 priests, to say nothing of ecclesi- 
astical students, had been slain by the end of last October— 
and suppress all religious bodies and all divine worship wherever 
its influence reaches is with difficulty distinguishable from an anti- 
God movement, except by those in whose eyes Catholicism itself 
is anti-Christian. But the more one considers this attempted 
white-washing of the Soviet-inspired Valencia Government, mem- 
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bers of which have openly declared their hostility to all religion 
as such, the more one feels, that its very authors must have been 
conscious of their failure to disguise the atheistic features of the 
regime which they ‘‘investigated.”’ 

But their attempt makes it clear that as true Protestants they 
regard anti-clericalism as a very minor evil if it is one at all. They 
have no idea of what the Church is in God’s purpose and they 
have no belief that the Catholic Church is the Body of Christ and 
her officials His accredited agents. They belong to various sects 
which are national in origin and extent, subordinate to the State 
in the case of the Anglicans amongst them, and ‘‘democratic’’ in 
constitution as are the Nonconformists who consider that spiritual 
authority is delegated from its subjects. So they see no great 
harm in ‘‘putting the Church in her place,’’ and condone the 
methods adopted as being a violent reaction against centuries of 
clerical abuse of power. Ignorance of history, false theology and 
inveterate prejudice have combined to make their Report a monu- 
ment of wrong-headedness, and it can be acceptable only to those 
who share in those disqualifications. All who deny the divine and 
exclusive commission and equipment of the Catholic Church to 
carry on the work of Redemption are bound to be anti-clericals, 
actual or potential. 

Opposition to the Church Militant is to be expected and will 
continue until she becomes wholly the Church Triumphant, The 
Catholic considers persecution ‘‘a badge of his tribe.’’ The Church 
represents a King whose authority the world has long ago re- 
jected, and, granting the world’s premises, its action is natural 
and right. For rational liberty, self-determination, is the creature’s 
highest prerogative, whether as an individual or as an organized 
community, and this liberty is constantly assailed by what the 
world considers a man-made institution, telling all and sundry, not 
only what to do but even what to think under pain of mythical 
sanctions. No wonder the unbelieving world, using as spokes- 
man that very equivocal Christian, Voltaire, cries out—‘‘écrasez 
l’infame,’’ for unless the Church is, as she claims to be, divine, 
she is a colossal imposture; if she is merely a work of human in- 
vention, then her assertion of universal spiritual jurisdiction is an 
outrage on human liberty and national prerogative. Accordingly, 
as in Spain to-day, ‘‘the heathen rage and the gentiles devise vain 
things’’ against the practice of religion in that country, because 
they have lost, or never had, faith in the Church and think she is 
an obstacle to their legitimate aims. Nor are they fighting for 
the restoration of a reformed Church, more faithful to the teach- 
ings of her Founder. The very idea is grotesque in the extreme 
when we consider the avowed convictions, either of the puppet 
Azafia and his ministers or of the atheists and anarchists who 
really rule at Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia. It is not as a pro- 
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test against Church abuses that a misguided section of the Catho- 
lic Basques are found on the side of the Reds and incidentally 
have incurred excommunication: they bartered their Catholic 
heritage, even before the Nationalist uprising, for a precarious 
autonomy. 

However, it would be idle to deny that in Spain and elsewhere 
the Church harbours, and has always harboured—for a mother 
shrinks from taking extreme measures against her children—many 
who can be classed only as anti-clericals, and it may well be that 
not a few Spanish Catholics have persuaded themselves that their 
Church deserves, so to speak, what she is getting. It is not the 
time, nor indeed our business, to judge that martyred Church, as 
too many Catholics in France, America and elsewhere are apt to 
do: a century of revolution, impoverishment and political mis- 
government had gone to the shaping of her late condition. And 
out of the present fiery trial she will rise in God’s Providence re- 
juvenated. But her presumed defects do not justify Spaniards 
being anti-clerical, save in the sense that all reasonable men, clerics 
included, are so, viz., opposed to the undue interference of the 
clerical body in matters outside its proper concern. It is in the 
determination of what is undue interference that so many Catho- 
lics go wrong, and play into the hands of the unbeliever. Through 
too close a contact with a world which hates the Church they 
have become infected with its spirit. Not long ago an American 
magazine published an article on Spain, presumably by a Catholic, 
in which the writer ascribed to the Spaniard intense individualism, 
and added—‘‘This, I believe, explains why so many Spaniards are 
perfectly sincere and devout Catholics, while frankly and volubly 
hating the Church as an evil thing’’ (italics mine). What ig- 
norance of the nature and claims of the Church, and of what 
constitutes sincerity and devotion is manifested in that prepos- 
terous declaration. A devout Catholic who hates the Church, not 
apparently on personal grounds but as something evil in itself, is 
certainly a paradox. Similarly there are those who call Henry 
VIII, devout, apparently because he could never manage to get 
rid of belief in the Real Presence. And the same select epithet 
is generally bestowed by the world on those Catholics who rebel 
against ecclesiastical discipline in one way or another. 

We cannot expect the world whose premises are so false to 
argue rationally in these matters, but Catholics at least should 
know better than so to stultify their profession. The Teaching 
Church has authority in matters of faith and morals: so real an 
authority that Christ who gave it to her made obedience to it 
necessary to salvation. In virtue of that authority the Church can 
expel recalcitrants from her visible membership : they cease to be 
Catholics if they deny her ruling in the interpretation of revelation 
or dispute her definitions in moral questions. And she exercises 
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that authority normally through the ecclesiastical hierarchy—the 
Pope and the Bishops—which commissions other accredited mem- 
bers of the clergy to teach in her name. If these latter officials 
who are, of course, not infallible, go wrong, as they sometimes do 
in their doctrinal or moral instruction, or if they endeavour, as 
occasionally, to define what is merely a matter of opinion, the 
faithful have their remedy in an appeal to a higher authority. Nor 
can they be called anti-clerical because they exercise this right. 
But they are anti-clerical and anti-ecclesiastical if, on their own 
authority, they reject what is proposed to them as the Church’s 
doctrine. 

Since the Church’s doctrine includes the whole sphere of Chris- 
tian revelation and morality, questions are continually arising in 
regard to politics, industry, art, science and literature which de- 
mand her decision. Nearly every form of human activity has an 
ethical bearing and the Church is the guardian of ethics. If any- 
one wishes to know the scope of the Church’s jurisdiction, 
he should study the whole range of the Papal encyclicals which 
are such a feature of these latter days. But as the world drifts 
farther away from the Christian foundations of its civilization, its 
indifference or hostility to the Church’s teaching becomes more 
marked, and this too is reflected in the attitude of such Catholics 
as are more or less ‘‘conformed to the world.’’ The Church’s 
absolute prohibition of divorce and remarriage, of contraception, 
of commercial fraud, of bad literature, of various sinful practices 
tolerated on the stage or the screen and so forth, is often met by 
resentment and sullenness. And the observances—fasting, Sun- 
day Mass and the like, which she prescribes under sin—instead of 
being welcomed as means of grace, stir up anti-clerical feeling in 
this lax age. Moreover, her condemnation of State encroach- 
ments on human liberty, particularly in the matter of education, 
is obnoxious to all of Fascist tendencies. 

But of late it is particularly in the matter of Spain that we find 
much latent anti-clericalism coming into light. Surely for Catho- 
lics the best guides as to what is religiously at stake in any country 
are the Catholic Bishops who have spiritual charge of it. We 
ask—is there a single Spanish Bishop who has supported the Red 
attack on Christianity? The question needs no answer. And 
when we add that those Bishops who have spoken have unequi- 
vocally denounced the programme and conduct of the Communists 
who have seized the reins of Government, we know what to think 
of those few Spanish priests and journalists who have sided with 
the enemies of their Faith. Unhappily they have been able to 
persuade a number of Catholic papers in various countries to de- 
nounce the Nationalist revolt or, at least, to affect a sort of neu- 
trality. Some of these papers have even pretended that their 
attitude has Papal sanction, just because the Pope has not formally 
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reprobated the nominal Spanish Government, but only the satanic 
preparation which led to the outbreak. His whole address to the 
Spanish Refugees shows an intimate knowledge of the real cause 
of the civil war—the activities of atheistic Communism inspired by 
the Soviets. Here is anti-clericalism in its ultimate development. 

Accordingly, it needs more than the testimony of a few priests, 
either actually suspended or beyond the control of their Bishops, 
and of a few professors of very equivocal Catholic antecedents, to 
confuse an issue which has been clear from the beginning—and 
that beginning antedates by many months the uprising of last July 
—that the very existence of the Catholic religion in Spain depends 
upon the victory of the Nationalists. It is not a question of 
Catholics taking sides in a political or economic quarrel, but 
rather one of lawful Catholic reaction against a ruthless foe, bent 
on the annihilation of their Church—a fight against an anti- 
clericalism vowed to the extirpation of religion itself. That is the 
consistent witness of those most competent to know where justice 
here and now stands and best qualified to vindicate it—the sur- 
viving members of the Spanish hierarchy. 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
‘The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. Missionaries should notify 
the Secretary if their “ Months” do not arrive regularly, and both priests 
and forwarders should send us any changes in address at once, (Subscription 
from U.S.A., $3.50.) 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless, 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: March 13, 1937. The Truth trickles in about Spanish 
Democracy, by Owen B. McGuire. [Testimony of disillusioned 
Republican leaders, escaped from Spain, about real conditions 
there before and since the Red outbreak. ] 

BLACKFRIARS : March, 1937. The Martyrdom of Spain, by Rev. 
A. de Zulueta. [Shows on the authority of those who know 
best—the Pope and the Cardinal of Toledo—that the ultimate 
issue in Spain is Christ versus Antichrist. ] 

CatHoLic HERALD: Feb. 26, 1937. Three Communist Armies at 
Work in England. [A clear analysis of the varieties of Com- 
munism: the “‘intellectual’’ being the worst as the most ir- 
rational. | 

CatHotic Survey: Vol. II, No. 5. The Church, Human Liberty 
and the Totalitarian State, by John Eppstein. [An unequivocal 
condemnation of Totalitarianism as the foe of human liberty, 
both civil and supernatural. | 

CarHoLtic Wor_tp: March, 1937. True History: Past and 
Present, by the Editor. [Father Gillis frankly points out the 
harm to the Church which comes from suppressio veri by Catho- 
lics. } 

EccLesiaSTICAL REvigEw: March, 1937. Primitive Christianity 
in New York City, by W. R. O’Connor, S.T.L. [A sympa- 
thetic account of the remarkable activities of the Catholic 
Worker Group. ] 

HistoricAL BULLETIN: March, 1937. Dean Colet, Potential Pro- 
testant?, by Peter M. Dunne. [A vindication, drawn from his 
life and writings, of Colet’s orthodoxy. ] 

Irish EccresiastTicaL Recorp: March, 1937. Christian Cor- 
porativism, by Rev. Dr. Lucey. [A remarkably clear sketch of 
a rightly-ordered Society on the model of Papal teaching.] 

NovveLL—e Revug THfoLocigue: March, 1937. La Croix du 
Christ, Unité du Monde, by G. Salet, S.J. [The Cross unites 
because it makes all humanity a sacrifice to God’s majesty, here 
and hereafter : a convincing answer to the intellectual. | 

Queen’s Worxk: March, 1937. Catholics, too, discriminate 

against Negroes. [A growing sense in U.S.A. that entire 

Catholicism demands recognition of the Coloured Races as our 

equals in Christ. ] 

Sicn: March, 1937. Anti-Religion in Spain, by J. Q. Murphy. 

[A detailed account by an eye-witness of Satanic Red outrages 

during the civil war. ] 

TaBLeT: March 13, 1937. The Catholic Attitude to War, by 

Christopher Dawson. [Historical treatment showing change 

and development due to circumstances, without discussing 

fundamentals. } 















REVIEWS 


1i—THE LAY APOSTOLATE* 


HE inspiring quartet of books mentioned below indicates 

that the Lay Apostles whom the Pope has summoned to 
the aid of the Ecclesia Docens are not likely to want authentic 
marching orders. The flock is so scattered and the field so vast 
that the multiplication of such books of explanation and encourage- 
ment is by no means to be deprecated. There are multitudes 
of Catholics all over the world on whom it has not yet dawned 
that a strict account will be taken hereafter of their use of the 
Talent of Faith, and that the best way to use that Talent and 
anticipate that account is to practise assiduously the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. 

Largest in bulk and first in importance is Father Dempsey’s 
translated edition of Father Nell-Breuning’s great commentary 
on the Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ that masterly diagnosis 
of industrial society which has become a household word amongst 
Catholic sociologists and which, as we know, has taken for basis 
the original ‘‘Workers’ Charter,’’ Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Nov- 
arum. The two combined furnish a complete armoury of sound 
social principles on which the working world must be reorganized 
if ever it is to obtain peace and prosperity. The book wherein this 
fundamental Encyclical is developed and explained is called The 
Reorganization of Social Economy and it differs from the old 
discredited Political Economy in being based, not upon the results 
of the free play and interactions of human cupidity and ambition, 
but upon man’s duty towards God and his fellow-man shown in 
the virtuous regulation of these passions. The Professor with 
German thoroughness discusses, first of all, the provenance of 
Pope Pius’s Encyclical, and makes clear what it and his com- 
ments upon it do not intend to do. Then he prints the text in 
some sixteen sections interposing between them an exhaustive 
commentary which contrasts true with false theories, and develops 
the papal teaching to show all its aspects and applications. Besides 
a general bibliography, there is a separate one attached to each 
section, plus a series of questions which enables the matter to 

3(1) The Reorganisation of Social Economy. By O. von Nell-Breuning, S.J. 
English edition prepared by B. W. Dempsey, S.J. London: Coldwell. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Co. Pp. xi, 451. Price, 15s. n. (2) Catholic Social Action. 
By A. M. Crofts, O.P. London: Alexander Ouseley. Pp. 327. Price, 73. 6d. 
n. (3) The Church and Civilization. By Albert Muntsch, S.J. London 
Coldwell. Milwaukee: Bruce Co. Pp. xiii, 138. Price, 7s. 6d. (4) The 


Saints and Social Work. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh. Silverspring, Mary- 
land: ‘‘The Preservation of the Faith.’’ Pp. ix, 199. Price, $2.00. 
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be thoroughly sifted. The reader is helped by having the matter 
thus divided up and partially digested. Clearness is also gained 
by diversity of type and many cross-headings. There is an ex- 
cellent Index and finally the volume is adorned by portraits of 
eminent Catholic economists, omitting however the most emi- 
nent of all, the two great Popes whose work gives occasion to 
the book. 

Father Albert Muntsch’s very readable essay—The Church and 
Civilisation—is an elaboration of a very familiar yet always most 
important theme originally enunciated by the first Pope—‘‘For 
neither is there another Name under heaven given to men whereby 
we must be saved:’’ in other words, due human development, 
true civilization, can come to pass only through the principles and 
under the inspiration of the revelation given by Christ. This is 
not, and has never been, the conviction of the unbelieving world 
which relies on itself for ‘‘salvation,’’ and Father Muntsch, admir- 
ably equipped by extensive study both of books and men, has to 
clear away an immense deal of false and vicious theory in the 
process of showing how religion—the practical recognition of a 
Divine Creator and Judge—has always fostered and must always 
foster, directly or indirectly, when allowed free play, every aspect 
of human progress—social, industrial, international, political, the 
arts and sciences, education, philosophy, besides offering a clear 
and adequate solution to all the ‘‘mysteries’’ of existence, such 
as human origins, the problem of suffering and the fate of the 
uncivilized. As the Church is the appointed vehicle whereby 
Christ’s revelation is made known and interpreted to the world, 
Father Muntsch is at pains to show how unsound and fallacious 
are the many attacks made upon her through the ages and to-day, 
and to cite the names of many of her defenders—not all by any 
means members of her Visible Body. A book likely to be referred 
to widely and constantly should surely have had an Index, and, 
although many valuable apologetic works are mentioned inciden- 
tally, a list of the outstanding volumes of this class, such as Ben- 
son’s ‘‘Paradoxes of Christianity,’’ Devas’s ‘‘Key to the World’s 
Progress’? and Noyes’s ‘‘The Unknown God,’’ might very use- 
fully be added. 

In Catholic Social Action, by Father A. M. Crofts, O.P., we 
are shown the Church actually engaged in the Apostolate by 
means of her organized lay-members, to whom as well as to the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy that high enterprise has been committed. 
Although the manual is intended mainly for use in Ireland, it is 
easily applicable to our circumstances here. For, of course, the 
principles are the same everywhere, springing from the fact that 
we are incorporated in Christ and that, if our spiritual life is real, 
it must show itself in Christ-like conduct, the service of our 
neighbour for God’s love. The faithful should not need urging 
to Social Action—the exercise of the spiritual and corporal works 
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of mercy: that should be the spontaneous result of the life of 
grace nurtured by the sacraments. But organization is nece. 

to provide guidance and to prevent overlapping. Father Crofts’s 
treatise descends as he says from the general to the particular 
and involves a discussion of what vital connexion with Our Lond 
means, of the pressing need to-day of organized action, the pur- 
pose of which is developed in detail, of the various spheres that 
call for its exercise—public life, the Press, the schools, etc.—and 
of the personal equipment necessary. Copious use is made of the 
Papal Encyclicals, and the whole treatment of a complex subject 
is admirably complete. 

Father Muntsch mentions the saying of some sciolist, more than 
usually ignorant of religion, to the effect that the day of the saints 
has passed, and that henceforward those only should be honoured 
whom the world canonizes for their services to mankind. It is as 
if to refute that silliness that Miss Mary Walsh has written her 
excellent study—The Saints and Social Work—showing from 
a careful analysis of the careers of twenty-five modern saints how 
the supernatural principles and aims which inspired their activities 
had far more efficacious results than attend the best efforts of 
**scientific’’ humanitarians. The fact is that the latter concentrate 
too much on the body, whilst the saints and those who share their 
ideals realize that spiritual well-being is not only more important 
but itself helps to the recovery of bodily health. Their love of 
their neighbour is not merely instinct with pity for their misfortune 
but is part of their love of God and partakes of its permanence 
and universality. Miss Walsh provides as an Appendix, brief lives 
with bibliographies of her chosen Twenty-Five. 

J.K. 


2—ENGLISH LETTERS* 


HESE are two delightful examples of the best English book 
production. For the first time since Jonson’s death three 
hundred years ago the whole of his poems have been collected in 
one volume. Most of them, it is true, are to be found in the 
various editions of his works and in due course they will all appear 
in the Oxford Jonson of Mr. Simpson and Professor Herford, to 
whose scholarship Mr. Newdigate acknowledges his great in- 
debtedness. Till very recently this poetry has been overshadowed 
by the plays. But it is significant that Jonson himself regarded the 
‘‘Epigrammes,’’ printed in the folio of 1616, as ‘‘the ripest of my 
studies.’’ There were considerable periods of his life during which 
2 (1) The Poems of Ben Jonson. Edited by Bernard H. Newdigate. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1936. Pp. xxviii, 420. Price, 31s. 6d. (Limited edition of 750 


copies.) (2) The Prose Works of Alexander Pope: The Earlier Works, 1711— 
1720. Collected and edited by Norman Ault. Oxford: Blackwell. 1936. 


Pp. exxviii, 326. Price, 30s. n. 
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he wrote no plays and his ambition was to rank rather as the 
Horace of his age than as its Plautus or its Terence. In two of the 
“Odes to Himselfe’’ there is the exhortation to ‘‘leave the loathed 
Stage,’’ to ‘‘leave things so prostitute, and take the Alcaike Lute ; 
or thine owne Horace, or Anacreons Lyre.’’ 

The first part of the volume contains the ‘‘Epigrammes’’ and 
“The Forrest’’ as published by the poet in 1616; the second the 
longer section of the poetical works, issued by Digby in 1640 after 
Jonson’s death. The title‘‘ Under-Wood”’ is Jonson’s own. ‘‘As the 
multitude call Timber-trees, promiscuously growing, a Wood or 
Forrest: so I am bold to entitle these lesser Poems, of later 
growth, by this of Under-Wood, out of the Analogie they hold to 
the Forrest, in my former booke, and no otherwise.’’ The series 
opens with three religious odes but their author is soon back on 
more familiar ground with Charis and Cupid. On pages 137—45 
are printed the four elegies whose authorship has been called in 
question. Previous critics give the first, and Herford the whole 
four, to Donne instead of Jonson, because, writes Herford, of ‘‘the 
glimpse of the mystic passion, shot with splendour and with gloom, 
which womanhood provoked in the genius of Donne.’’ Mr. Newdi- 
gate, however, sees reasons for retaining their Jonsonian attri- 
bution and will not so lightly set aside the authority of Digby’s 
folio. An anthology of songs from the plays and masques and a 
small addition appropriately styled Farrago conclude the third 
part. This on the analogy of Under-Wood is termed ‘‘Driftwood”’ 
and contains poems culled from different sources, chiefly from the 
works of his contemporaries. There are to be found the lines 
written for the First Folio of Shakespeare in 1623 and verses 
taken from Drayton’s ‘‘Battaile of Agincourt’’ (1627), Robert 
Chester’s ‘‘Loves Martyr’’ (1601), John Fletcher’s ‘‘The Faithfull 
Shepheardesse’”’ (1610?), etc. The authenticity of some of the 
included poems is admitted to be questionable but the editor deems 
it better to accept too many of these doubtful verses than too few. 
Were the epitaph rejected which begins 





‘*Underneath this Marble Hearse ; 
Lyes the subject of all verse, 
Sidneys sister; Pembrookes mother . . . 


the collection would, he judges, be so far the poorer. Jonson’s 
poetical work is not all of equal or outstanding value. But this 
edition will be a help and a delight to the lover of seventeenth- 
century literature. There are some useful critical notes and a 
detailed glossorial index. 

Mr. Norman Ault has rendered a similar service to the 
eighteenth century and has collected forty of the earliest prose 
works of Alexander Pope. This was no easy task. Throughout 
his life Pope had a fancy for irresponsible publication and often 
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withheld his name from what he had written. Much of his verse 
even was first printed anonymously. Of the forty pieces here as- 
sembled not more than six were acknowledged on publication, 
Others were claimed later by being included in his Works. Some 
have been ascribed to him on definite authority while eleven are 
here attributed to him for the first time with different degrees of 
probability. These eleven comprise two separate pamphlets, the 
first ‘‘The Critical Specimen,’’ a satirical reply to an attack upon 
his ‘‘Essay on Criticism,’’ the second a mock sermon with the title 
‘“‘The Dignity, Use and Abuse of Glass-Bottles,’’ and nine articles, 
four from The Spectator for the years 1711—12 with the signature 
Z and five from The Guardian for 1713. The volume is necessary 
if there is to be any attempt to establish a canon of the prose 
works of Pope. It deals merely with the period from 1711—20; 
the later years from 1720—44 will require a second book. A work 
of scholarship and research, it treats in an introduction of 128 
pages the evidence offered for the attribution of these new works 
to Pope and adds further confirmation of the authorship of pieces 
previously considered to be his. 
J.M. 


3—SAINTS AND PLACES' 


HE name of Fra Tommasini hides the identity of a distin- 

guished Italian professional man, now become a Franciscan 
Laybrother, who accumulated materials for his work during ten 
years of travel and research in the peninsula and finally published 
the result in time for the Dublin Eucharistic Congress in 1932. 
Most of us know that Bobbio, still a place of pilgrimage, is con- 
nected with the labours and cultus of St. Columban, but are little 
acquainted with the results of the missionary zeal of the great 
Irish saints from St. Patrick onwards which caused no less than 
220 parochial churches and hundreds of minor chapels in Italy 
to be dedicated in their names. The book is much more than a 
record of their labours : it is a vindication of the Irish Church and 
people, who after the Anglo-Norman Conquest were the target of 
all sorts of misrepresentation on the part of their conquerors be- 
ginning with Gerald Barry, the Welsh monk, and including Blessed 
Edmund Campion (before his conversion), the poet Spenser and 
innumerable others. The first six chapters are devoted to this 
necessary task and they show an exhaustive acquaintance with 


1 (1) Irish Saints in Italy. By Fra A. M. Tommasini, O.F.M. Translated 
by J. F. Scanlan. London: Sands & Co. Pp. 532. Price, 15s. (2) Emglish 
Carmelites in Penal Times. By Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D.__ Illustrated. 
Pp. xiii, 216. Price, 15s. (3) Historic English Convents of To-day. By Dom 
Basil Whelan, O.S.B. Pp. x, 277. Price, 7s. 6d. (4) La Trappe in England. 
By a Religious of Holy Cross Abbey. Pp. xiii, 224. The last three, London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
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the literary sources, primary and secondary, concerning a very 
tangled and long-drawn historical epoch. One is glad to note fre- 
quent reference to Dom Louis Gougaud’s ‘‘Christianity in Celtic 
Lands,’’ and to the works of other contemporary scholars who 
are doing so much to set the early history of Ireland in its true 
light. This Part carries the story down to Emancipation. 

With Part II (cc. vii to xxiii) the author gets to his main 
theme, giving a separate chapter to each of the Irish Saints who 
laboured in Italy and disentangling with critical accuracy fact 
from legend. We cannot in our space follow him at length, and 
only a diligence equal to his own could properly appreciate the 
result of his labours. But we feel that they will be applauded as 
much in Italy as in Ireland, and serve to strengthen the bonds 
between the two Catholic peoples. It remains to say that the 
English translation reads like an original. 

From the nature of the case the domestic history of any religious 
order or congregation or house is of interest chiefly to those who 
belong to the establishment, and to others only as illustrating 
some particular form of religious observance or the character of 
the religious state itself. But an exception must be made regard- 
ing those English foundations which anti-religious laws drove 
into exile or prevented from settling in their native land, for their 
members generally belong to still-surviving families or are re- 
presented by communities now flourishing in our midst. Sister 
Anne Hardman, S.N.D., in English Carmelites in Penal Times, 
has told the story of one such group, drawing details from hitherto 
unpublished records preserved at the Carmels of Lanherne, Dar- 
lington and Chichester, at the Vatican and elsewhere. An im- 
mense mass of detail has been brought together by Sister Hard- 
man, concerning the history and vicissitudes of various small com- 
munities of Carmelites founded in the Low Countries, and driven 
to England by the French Revolution, and, though much has had 
to be omitted, the remainder is a testimony to exceptional diligence 
and discrimination. The character of the first English foundress, 
Mother Anne Worsley of the Ascension, stands out vividly as a 
valiant woman who had to contend not only with material diffi- 
culties but with the active opposition of Friars of the Order, 
anxious, doubtless for the sake of uniformity, to retain or regain 
the spiritual control of the nuns. One needs to be assured, as 
Father Zimmerman, O.D.C., assures us in his Preface, that the 
endless conflicts of jurisdiction, and the many variations in the 
Carmelite constitutions which were a source of debate, did not 
and do not produce any differences of common life, and that all 
Carmelites may rightly claim to be true daughters of St. Teresa. 
The book is well documented and annotated. 

Father Basil Whelan’s Historic English Convents of To-day 
deals with those establishments whose history reaches back into 
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penal times and exile. We have in sufficient detail an account of 
the Bridgettines, the Benedictines, the Poor Clares, the Institute 
of Our Lady, the Canonesses of St. Augustine and of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Carmelites, Franciscans and Dominicans. Dom 
Basil has read widely and although his narrative is popular and 
not critical, it is always interesting and abounds in picturesque 
details, not the least exciting being the various disputes from 
which the holiest of religious are not exempt. The author, in his 
historical setting, stresses the support these convents in exile 
gave to the Faith in England by upholding the religious ideal. A 
very useful bibliography for each of the groups is appended, and 
a list of the original and present houses of the communities dealt 
with. 

Amongst those houses is naturally not included the Historic 
Convent originally founded in the neighbourhood of Paris in 1198 
and established now at Stapehill, Dorset, where a Cistercian com- 
munity of nuns has been in existence for over a century. The his- 
tory of this convent, which was sketched in these pages in June 
and July, 1918, has at last been fully written by a member of the 
community in La Trappe in England, a chronicle which embraces 
not only the particular fortunes of the only Cistercian society of 
nuns in this country, but with a wider sweep sketches the growth 
of monasticism in general and its particular development in the 
great foundation of Citeaux as brought to perfection by St. Ber- 
nard and restored after decadence at La Trappe. Women were 
early associated with the austere Cistercian rule, and the Royal 
Abbey of St. Antoine at Paris came into existence a century after 
that rule was inaugurated. The French Revolution was in God’s 
Providence the tempest which scattered on these shores members 
of this as of other communities. How they were established at 
Stapehill in Dorset, a county already famous as the native place 
of St. Stephen Harding, one of the original founders of the Cis- 
tercians, and how in course of time they came to be connected 
with the Cistercian foundations of monks at Mount Melleray and 
Mount St. Joseph in Ireland, is told with much wealth of interest- 
ing detail. The volume closes with a description of the spirit and 
practice of Cistercian observance which has a particular interest 
to-day when a return to the land seems to be necessary to save 


our over-industrialized society from decay. 
j.K. 


. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


THIRDedition of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange’s Les Perfections 

Divines (Beauchesne : 25.00 fr.) testifies to its value and use 
for those for whom the work is intended. As many of our readers 
will know, this volume is really a portion of the author’s monu- 
mental work : ‘‘Dieu, son Existence et sa Nature,’’ printed apart 
for the benefit of those who, taking for granted God’s existence, 
prefer to dwell, both theologically and in meditation, on what can 
be said concerning His nature. Briefly, after the author’s usual 
brilliant manner, the work is St. Thomas’s ‘‘Summa’’ brought 
down to our own time, and so arranged and explained that one is 
tempted to use it as a foundation for prayer. 


Mora. THEOLOGY. 


Dr. J. G. H. Holt, in his recent work—Marriage and Periodic 
Abstinence; an Explanation of the Natural Method of Family 
Regulation, with copious bibliography, datometer, charts and 
measuring scale (Longmans : 8s. 6d.)—has clarified some obscuri- 
ties in the theory of the infertile rhythm in married life. He has 
given a large number of clinical cases of his own, which, with 


those of his predecessors in the same field of research, validly 
establish, we believe, the truth of the theory of an infertile period. 
This work marks an advance on the works of Professor Ogino 
and Dr. Knaus. It corrects some of the conclusions of the latter, 
and endorses those of Ogino and Smulders. As the theory comes 
to be applied more generally, the moral issues of its use will have 
to be raised by theologians, but they cannot be discussed in a non- 
professional periodical. It may, however, be said at once that 
those married people who try to apply the theory to their own 
case may be disappointed if they do not take the advice of a 
doctor, and that even when the most careful calculations have 
been made, it may fail in a few particular cases. The procedure 
suggested by the theory is morally unexceptionable, if there exists 
a valid reason for its employment. It is radically different from 
the modern crude methods of birth control, which no considera- 
tions can ever justify. The book should be read and carefully 
studied both by the clergy and by Catholic doctors. 


BIBLICAL. 


Written twenty-five years ago, L’Evangile du Paysan, by Abbé 
Prosper Gérald, has just appeared in its seventh edition (Beau- 
chesne : 18.00 fr.). It is what its title says. The author, with the 
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experience of the peasant parish priest, has gone to Palestine, 
and has studied the life of Our Lord on the spot with a peasant’s 
eyes. He has noticed the things which a peasant would notice, 
masters and workmen, towns and villages, sowing time and har- 
vest time, land and water, good and bad weather, the relation of 
wealth to poverty; and, with sympathetic understanding, he has 
adapted it all to the lives of his own peasant people at home. 
Such a book can never be out of date. 

Canon J. Coppens, a professor at Louvain University already 
well known for his biblical writings, has published a booklet con- 
taining an address on the teaching of Old Testament history Pour 
mieux comprendre et mieux enseigner I’histoire sainte de 1’ Ancien 
Testament (Desclée, 1936). Coming from a teacher of his experi- 
ence, it is a valuable study in method. He lays stress on two 
points: that it should be taught as religious history, with the 
chief place given to religious development as such, and that it 
should be taught as history tout court, with a proper regard for 
the historical setting, including chronology and geography, etc. 
He would have his principles applied to all schools and seminaries, 
but with proper adaptation. He sketches in outline what he 
would regard as the ideal manual for the subject, which he is 
evidently the right person to undertake himself. He seems a little 
worried by the Biblical Commission’s answers about the so-called 
‘*Deutero-Isaiah’’ ; he will be disappointed if he really hopes that 
they will be changed—the treatment of the ‘‘Heavenly Witnesses”’ 
passage offers no example of such a change—but he seems to read 
more into the answers than is really there. It is one thing to say 
that a conclusion is certain and must be held, quite another to 
say that the contrary is not proven. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


In De Divisione Cause Exemplaris apud S. Thomam, published 
privately by the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Il- 
linois (price, $1.00, post paid), Father T. M. Sparks, O.P., gives 
a clear and concise account of exemplar causality and its impor- 
tance in the doctrine of St. Thomas. In 63 pages the author has 
found space to cite the Angelic Doctor very fully, and frequently 
to draw up his conclusions in schematic form, thus considerably 
enhancing the clarity of the exposition. An excellent little book. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


In his Metodi Compiti e Limiti della Psicologia nello studio e 
nella Ptevenzione della Delinquenza (Milan, Universita Cattolica: 
12.00 1.), Father Gemelli has collected various essays and ad- 
dresses which he has produced on the problem of the criminal in 
the course of the last few years. On many occasions in those 
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difficult days before the Lateran treaty, Father Gemelli was the 
Catholic spokesman in the attempts made to counteract the in- 
fluence of Positivism and the ‘‘criminal anthropology’’ of the 
school of Lombroso, which threatened to be predominant in the 
formation of the new Italian penal code. These writings have a 
value wider than the academic. At the same time Father Gemelli’s 
views are interesting on such wider questions as the value of 
psycho-analysis (pp. 85—go) and on the value of tests (pp. 136— 
138), while there is a notable tribute to St. John Bosco on p. 146, 
to the effect that in this matter of delinquency he refused to admit 
the existence of the incorrigible type. The book is printed 
beautifully. 


HomMILETIC. 


In spite of the disadvantage of being only ‘‘verbatim notes,”’ 
the Retreat Instructions given by Father McNabb, O.P., and pub- 
lished under the title God’s Way of Mercy (B.O. & W.: 5s.), will 
be welcome to many readers. There is a common theme running 
through them all, that of boundless joy born of confidence in the 
limitless and unfailing mercy of God; and there are, perhaps, few 
preachers whose originality, both of thought and expression, is 
better served by this form of first-hand production. 

A volume entitled Occasional Sermons, by Father Vincent 
Byrne, S.J. (Browne & Nolan: 5s.), contains twenty-four ad- 
dresses delivered in various places in Ireland. They reflect the 
fervent faith of congregations which do not look for dry argu- 
ment or proof, but chiefly for a warm resetting of that which they 
already know. Such is Father Byrne’s manner. His language 
is not that of one who beats the air, nor does he speak to strangers 
but rather to the sons and daughters of Ireland, and knowing 
exactly on what he can count. His subjects are varied—the Seven 
Last Words, panegyrics of saints, Charity-sermons, etc. One 
footnote in the book would suggest that it has been printed for 
the use of other preachers should they be in need of inspiration— 
and what preacher, at times, is not? 

While reading The Old Law and the New Morality, Six Lec- 
tures on the Commandments, delivered in St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church, Gardiner Street, Dublin, in the Lent of 1936, by Father 
Gannon, S.J. (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), one notes the trained theo- 
logian’s weariness with modern ‘‘loose thinking’’ prompting him 
to impatience, whilst at the same time, one recalls the special prob- 
lems of the Irish audiences addressed and is prepared to dis- 
tinguish between theory and practice, between the abstract law 
and its application. This applies especially to his analysis of the 
problem of hunger-striking, where one may read what can be 
said in defence of the practice on occasion. We confess that the 
final plea seems to us no more than the plea of ignorance of the 
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scope of the law. The discourses serve as a kind of resumé of 
current moral problems, and on that account alone are worthy 
of study. 

We would suggest that the title of Discours aux Enfants, by 
Michel Seuphor (Vitte: 5.00 fr.), is, to English readers at 
least, somewhat misleading. From it one expects to find dis- 
courses to small children; as a matter of fact, in their subject- 
matter, in their form of address, in their language, they are 
meant for boys and girls who have begun to think, and to whom 
life has already begun to open out. In other words the booklet 
contains far more than the title implies; and it is written by one 
who has learnt from experience, witness the short autobiography 
which is suddenly inserted in one place to drive home a point. It 
is full of good things, for any boy or girl at school to think upon, 
and is not in the least sermonizing. Perhaps some instructors 
might demur at the way he not infrequently tells his young 
readers that they are far better than their elders. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The carefully written Analytical Table at the beginning of 
Dominicum Convivium : la Sainte Messe, Inspiratrice et Directrice 
de la Vie Chrétienne, by the well-known preacher, R. P. R. Gerest, 
O.P. (Lethielleux : 18.00 fr.), not only shows the author’s orderly 
and comprehensive mind, but provides a method of studying and 
hearing Mass which might well serve for a lifetime. In one 
column the author gives the devotional significance of each step 
in the Holy Sacrifice; in a parallel column he adapts this to 
the spiritual life, reaching even to the life of union. The expan- 
sion of this plan is the content of the book, written with all the 
author’s deep love of the Liturgy. It is an excellent combination, 
of liturgy, theology and spirituality ; another strong and success- 
ful effort to unite the three, and thus make all prayer one. 

The sixth series of Récits Evangéliques, by Pére Henri Perroy, 
S.J., is entitled La Résurrection (Vitte: 12.00 fr.). It contains 
twenty-four sections, from the Descent into Hell to the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, each section preceded by a meditation, and 
the whole illuminated by a vivid if simple imagination, allowed to 
exercise itself on the matter of the Gospel narrative. There are 
also illustrations, taken from the great masters. 

‘This matter of prayer,’’ wrote Walter Hilton, ‘‘. . . is indeed 
no mastery nor difficulty for me to write, but it were a great 
mastery for a man to practise it.’’ To encourage others in that 
practice Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., has reissued his Oxford 
Conferences on the subject in a small book with the title The 
Science of Prayer (St. Dominic’s Press: 5s.). He would prefer 
the expression ‘‘Master-art’’ or ‘‘craft’’ to that of science. Prayer 
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is essentially, he would hold, an act of the practical reason, that 
is of the mind reacting to a stimulus of will. In eight short chap- 
ters he treats of its nature and divisions, its theology and psycho- 
logy and of the prayer of Christ. It is a most useful book, logical 
and clear, and rich with references to the Scriptures and St. 
Thomas. 

Dr. T. E. Bird, a familiar figure as Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture at Oscott College, has laid aside for a while his more serious 
preoccupations and prepared a most useful manual entitled Ex- 
planation of the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception (B.O. 
& W.: 2s. 6d.). The purpose of the book is clear enough from 
the title. After a short preface of historical introduction it treats 
of the different hours of this familiar office and explains its text, 
particularly the hymns with their scriptural and symbolic allusions. 
At the end the Latin and English version of the office is suitably 
printed in two parallel columns. Dedicated to his own Children 
of Mary in Smethwick Parish, it will be an aid to the devotion of 
all sodalists who are accustomed to recite this short but lovely 
prayer and who have little time to trace back its allusions for 
themselves. 

A volume of Meditations for Lent (Sheed & Ward : 2s. 6d.) con- 
sisting of thoughts and passages from the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has been translated from the Latin by Father Philip 
Hughes. A series of short points is given for every day from 
Septuagesima Sunday until Holy Saturday. For those who have 
some experience of meditation the points are admirable and offer 
an opportunity of spending the Lenten hours of prayer in the 
company of one of the most profound and learned of all the saints. 
It is essentially matter for meditation rather than for casual read- 
ing that is here provided. A few may feel that Father Hughes has 
set them too stiff a task and demands of them an effort of mental 
concentration that they cannot always make. There is not much of 
an appeal to heart or feeling. Is there not at least one curious mis- 
print in the title of the Latin original? Medalla S. Thome Aquin- 
atis . . . Sen Meditationes ex Operibus S. Thomz Deprompte. 

From Messrs. Herder, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, comes a slight 
but charming publication associated with the revered name of the 
late Father Peter Lippert, S.J., entitled Die Sieben Worte Jesu 
am Kreuz. It contains seven representations of the Head of Our 
Saviour in suffering upon the Cross and opposite each of these 
pictures is one of the seven ‘‘Words’’ spoken in that last Agony— 
with a prayer beneath it, contributed by Alfred Riedel. The 
representations are of sculpture of different periods from the late 
twelfth century till the twentieth. Two are singularly beautiful, 
the first from the Schnitgen Museum, Cologne, and dating from 
the twelfth century, the second from Vergara in Spain and a work 
of the seventeenth. 
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LITURGICAL. 


With the appearance of the ‘“‘Spring’’ section, the English 
Version of the Roman Breviary (B.O. & W. : 15s.) lacks only the 
‘‘Summer’”’ portion to be complete. In spite of the avoidance of 
needless repetitions and the excision of introductions of merely 
historical interest each section still comprises over 1,000 pages; 
however, the use of thin paper keeps the book from being too 
bulky. Mr. C. J. Brown has edited the work with care and the 
Stanbrook religious are responsible for the translation of the 
lectionary. 

The latest (1936) edition of the Missale Romanum, in medium 


8vo. forms a useful Mass Book for small altars and private chapels, * 


Of course all the most recently canonized Saints are included. Its 
type is very legible and the arrangement reflects credit on the 
publishers, Marietti of Turin. 


Non-CaTHOLIC. 


Dr. W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s A Study of Bossuet (S.P.C.K. : 
8s. 6d.) is remarkable for its objectivity and acute analysis. The 
author’s aim is not to give a biography of Bossuet or an apprecia- 
tion of the man but to present objectively the great Frenchman’s 
theological ideas. Thus we are given the main arguments of 
Bossuet’s ‘‘Refutation of the Calvinist Ferry’s Catechism,’’ his in- 
fluential ‘‘Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine,’’ his devastating 
‘*History of the Variations of Protestantism,’’ his ‘‘Defence of 
Gallican Principles.’’ Clear accounts will be found of Bossuet’s re- 
lations with Fénelon on the controversy regarding Quietism, of his 
correspondence with Leibniz on Reunion, of his attitude to Angli- 
cans and Anglicanism. Dr. Sparrow Simpson has done a great 
work. Bossuet was a mighty theologian showing a wealth of know- 
ledge in his refutations of Huguenots, Lutherans and Anglicans. 
But Bossuet also erred. His mistaken notions of the respective 
powers of the Pope and Bishops were the main reason why he was 
so ardent a Gallican. He also seems to have inclined to accept the 
validity of Anglican Orders. Of course, Dr. Sparrow Simpson, 
true to his aim of objectivity, does not take sides; but the ordin- 
ary Catholic reader must beware of taking as truth everything 
written by the greatest French churchman of the seventeenth 
century. 

HISTORICAL. 


The twenty-fourth volume of Studies in American History is en- 
titled Catholicism in New England to 1788, by the Rev. Arthur 
J. Riley, A.M. (Catholic University of America, Washington). 
In a volume of 480 pages the author shows from documents the 
consistent persecuting attitude of the New England Colonial mind 
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to everything Catholic, and the legal restrictions to which the 
Catholics of the colony were subjected. The origin of the colony 
makes this persistent persecution more intelligible; while its 
proximity to a French Catholic colony tended to foster it. A 
series of documentary appendices, an excellent bibliography, and 
a practical index add to the working value of the book. 

From The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa., comes a history of 
the Second Order of Saint Dominic with the title The Dominican 
Nuns in their Cloister. A well-printed and excellently produced 
book, it relates the story of the enclosed Dominicans from the first 
foundation in 1206 at Prouille in southern France. Their pro- 
gress is traced through Germany, Italy and France and, since the 
work was issued in America, the early records of the first con- 
vents on that continent are included. Further chapters deal with 
the religious and liturgical life and regulations of the sisters. The 
book is a translation from a French original, and the evidence of 
a too literal rendering is sometimes rather obvious. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Few saints’ lives have provoked more controversies than that of 
St. John Eudes; and the new edition, much augmented, of the 
life, by Pére Georges, Saint Jean Eudes, Pére, Docteur et Apétre 
du Culte liturgique des Sacrés-Ceurs (1601—1680) (Lethielleux : 
25.00 fr.), faces them all with an admirable urbanity and patience. 
While he develops the personality of the saint, from the Jesuit 
pupil and sodalist, from the member of the French Oratory who 
left that Congregation after twenty years, to the Founder of the 
Congregation of Jesus and Mary and of Notre Dame de Charité, 
he shows him at the same time to have been a man of astonishing 
apostolic influence over priests and people, and this to us is 
the most impressive feature of this admirable biography. Pére 
Georges narrates, one by one, the many trials and obstacles St. 
John Eudes had to meet; so many, that he might well be called 
“the saint of contradictions.’’ These, too, are reflected in the con- 
troversies that have gathered round his memory—his separation 
from the Oratory, his claim to be considered the first apostle of 
the devotion of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, his relations 
with Marie des Vallées. After describing his last years Pére 
Georges devotes two excellent chapters to the ‘‘School’’ and per- 
sonality of St. John; from which we have a picture if not alto- 
gether agreeing with, yet far more intimately convincing than, 
the portrait drawn by Bremond. True, as Bremond says, St. John 
Eudes was a disciple of Bérulle; but he was a disciple of others 
as well, while his own strong character and special work drew 
from him an individualist spirituality not less marked than that 
of the great Oratorian. Long before the canonization of St. John 
we confess to a strange fascination for this somewhat elusive 
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personality, which seemed to unite a kind of recklessness with 
prudence, an extravagance in words with a good judgment, in- 
tense suffering with the unquestioning perseverance of a child. 
Pére Georges’s exhaustive study answers many of our problems, 
and his sympathy with his hero is contagious. The above-named 
controversies combined with the modesty of his sons, the Eudist 
Fathers, long delayed the supreme honours due to the saint. But 
now that he has been raised to his rightful place, with his statue 
in St. Peter’s among the other great Founders, we may recognize 
in him a worthy associate of his contemporaries, St. John 
Francis Regis, St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Francis de Sales. We 
cannot conclude without a special commendation of the prudent, 
quiet, understanding way Pére Georges deals with many 
difficult situations, meeting fiery adversaries with sweet reason- 
ableness while himself steadfast in his hero’s defence. 

Another life of La bienheureuse Gemma Galgani, la Vierge de 
Lucques, by S. Thor-Salviat, Docteur en Théologie (Bonne 
Presse : 6.00 fr.), has been written from the theological angle, the 
author having a thorough knowledge of his subject, and testing 
the experiences of Blessed Gemma according to the strictest stan- 
dards. This is the difference between this study and the other 
well-known lives, of Pére Germano, Pére Amedeo, etc. At the 
same time it seems to omit nothing that will help to a faithful 
portrait of this simplest of the servants of God. 

Those whose preference is for books of action will naturally 
expect to find satisfaction in the biography of a French soldier 
whose life was contemporaneous with the Revolution and its wars; 
and in this respect Marshal Ney, by Piers Compton (Methuen: 
10s. 6d.), offers all that could be desired. For there is action un- 
interrupted from the introduction of the future Marshal until he 
falls before a firing squad in the Place de |’Observatoire. There 
is an adequate synopsis of military history in the opening chapter 
together with a quick but shrewd review of Ney’s fellow soldiers. 
After that it is the story of the soldier fighting his way from the 
ranks to the marshalate and developing in the process a military 
genius that is seen in all its brilliance in rear-guard actions of the 
Russian campaign. For this reason the chapters that tell of the 
‘*Crusade of the Snows’’ and ‘‘The Immortal Rear-guard”’ offer 
the best reading in the book. It might be said that the early 
chapters tend merely to chronicle a series of military operations, 
perhaps because the soldier in Ney is always allowed to over- 
shadow the man; but this can be defended on the plea of being 
inevitable in the story of a soldier such as Ney, who indeed never 
became anything but a soldier. This is the explanation offered 
for Ney’s desertion of the restored king and his return to the 
allegiance of Napoleon. But here, as elsewhere through the book, 
the author is much more content to let Ney’s own words and 
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actions speak for themselves than to attempt any formal ‘‘apo- 
logia.’’ Nowhere in the book are the descriptions of military 
operations given in language too technical for the average reader 
to follow. It might be added, however, that an illustrative sketch 
map would sometimes have been very useful. 


LITERARY. 


Few people nowadays have read Malory’s ‘‘Morte d’Arthur’”’ al- 
though the Victorians were made interested in it by Tennyson’s 
“Idylls.’’ The legend is overloaded with irrelevant and sometimes 
unseemly details, although its main theme remains deeply spiri- 
tual. Accordingly, Miss Aileen Bagot, taking occasion of a 
modern movement which seeks to employ in the service of God 
and His Church the high idealism which the Legend ultimately 
embodied, has done well in her abridged and modernized Malory 
—The Quest of the Holy Grail (B.O. & W. : 5s.)—to recall to our 
generation the spiritual lessons which are the essence of the old 
book. It is singular that what was originally the story of a pagan 
search for material good should later have been ‘‘baptized’’ and 
supernaturalized, and survive to inspire so vital and hopeful an 
enterprise in our own day. The book is tastefully illustrated by 
eight topical drawings. 

A work of Maffeo Vegio of Lodi, Maphei Vegii Laudensis De 
Educatione Liberorum et Eorum Ciaris Moribus, Libri Sex, has 
been described as the most Christian of humanist treatises on 
education. The author, himself a profound scholar and a priest 
of the order of St. Augustine, had before his eyes, in the school at 
Mantua of his contemporary, Vittorino da Feltre, a practical de- 
monstration of his educational principles and possibly the source 
of some of his inspiration. A graduate of Washington, Sister 
Anne Stanislaus Sullivan of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, has issued a critical text of the last three books of his 
treatise concerning the moral training of children. In the Intro- 
duction the editor gives a summary of the contents, an enumera- 
tion of available manuscripts, a list of editions, and an interesting 
tabulation of the peculiarities of Vegio’s Latin diction. Like our 
Sir Thomas Browne, Vegio was widely read in Christian and 
pagan literature, and his work, like the ‘‘Religio Medici,’’ is in 
these last three books, almost a tour de force in allusiveness. Sister 
Anne Stanislaus has attempted to trace to their source all allusions 
and quotations. ‘‘While I have not been able,’’ she says, ‘‘as 
yet to find the exact source of some twenty out of nearly five 
hundred references, I have succeeded in identifying the source of 
a large number of passages that have not been identified by 
previous editors and translators.’’ How numerous direct quotations 
alone are is made apparent by printing them in spaced letters. 
She concludes with a tabulated list of the references to Scripture, 
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classical authors, and the Fathers of the Church. Students of the 
history of Pedagogy will be grateful to the editor for the attractive 
manner and conscientious scholarship with which she has pre. 
sented her work. 


VERSE. 


Mr. Malcolm McLaren has undertaken a difficult task in at- 
tempting to translate Armand Godoy’s ‘‘Le Drame de la Passion” 
into English verse. His translation The Drama of the Passion 
(to be obtained from the author, Burford, Oxford: 2s. 6d.), will 
be variously judged. He has sacrificed rhyme for accuracy of 
thought, and has relied on rhythm, in many forms, to preserve 
the lilt of the original. One feels as one reads that there is the 
depth of the ancient Greek tragedy in the background, and one 
would like to see, or to hear, the drama proclaimed from the 
stage. Perhaps only so could it be adequately judged. The 
musical refrains and choruses, keeping the scenes strung together, 
would tell much more when sung; the final part, in which nature 
under many forms calls to Christ in the tomb, is full of poetical 
significance. 


FICTION. 


In Come to the March (Rich & Cowan: 7s. 6d. n.), Miss Jane 
Lane completes the fifth of her historical novels concerning the 
fortunes of the Stuarts, on the throne and off. The scene this 
time is laid mainly in London during the reign of the Second 
George and ends in the Highlands with the failure of the "45. 
Miss Lane has read widely in the by-ways of history, and gives a 
vivid picture of the early dissolute Hanoverian age, crowded with 
portraits of men without honour and women without virtue, of 
outward elegance and splendour masking an under-world of in- 
credible brutality and tyrannizing over a hopeless and degraded 
population. Even the high idealism of the Jacobites degenerated 
in many into self-seeking and sham. The novel is remarkable 
for an astonishingly minute acquaintance with the social habits 
and material features of the age. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Even those who know nothing of the Chinese language will 
find the Annuaire des Missions Catholiques de*Chine, 1937 (T’ou- 
sé-wé Press, Shanghai: $0.80) easy to understand, and all 
concerned with the Missions of the world will find it full 
of well-ordered, interesting information. The European forms 
of place-names (and even their abbreviations) as used by the 
postal authorities are clearly explained, while abundant infor- 
mation is given on the personnel and work of the various mission- 
stations. Attention may be called to the advertisement of a map 
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of the Chinese missions with alphabetical index. It may be ob- 
tained in six European languages, including English, at $3.00; 
cloth, $4.80. 

A Guide to Catholic Shanghai from the same Press also de- 
serves mention. A general sketch of Catholic Shanghai is fol- 
lowed by a brief account of the Catholic centres of activity in the 
International Settlement, the French Concession, the Chinese City 
and Zikawei. It is enlivened with illustrations and maps and 
completed by a brief sketch of the various religious orders and 
congregations in or near Shanghai. 

We have heard it said—alas ! by Catholics— ‘‘but missions are 
so dull,’’ and to these as well as those better informed (who know 
well that if there is one word inapplicable to work in the missions 
that word is surely ‘‘dull’’) we would recommend Al Baghdadi 
(Jesuit Mission Press, New York : $2.50), by Edward F. Madaras, 
S.J. In 1932 two young American Jesuit Fathers sailed for Bagh- 
dad, to start at the request of the Holy Father a high school for 
Christians in that city of the desert. The first issue of their mis- 
sionary magazine was written on the boat, and consisted of two 
pages. Two weeks later they wrote their second issue—four 
pages, and so Al Baghdadi was born, went on and prospered 
as it deserved to do. The present book is a collection of the issues 
of this periodical, unique among missionary magazines, and will 
delight not only those who are already familiar with its bright 
and clever pages, its charming wit and humour, and its quaint 
pen drawings, but others who have yet to make its cheerful ac- 
quaintance. The drawings are interspersed with the text and re- 
flect its brightness in a charming way and both combine to make 
the doings of this Eastern mission read occasionally like a mission 
Wodehouse. But all its fun cannot conceal its high seriousness 
and the admirable work it is doing to spread the Gospel in regions 
close to those from which it originally came. Al Baghdadi at 
any rate dispels for all time the illusion that mission-work and its 
literature are dull. 
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REPRINTS. 


It is twenty-five years since Wilfrid Ward’s great biography of 
Cardinal Newman was first published, in two volumes, and it has 
held during all that time the place which it immediately assumed 
as the adequate and definitive record of that most important career. 
Many times reprinted both here and in America, it was issued in 
one volume, without abridgment of the narrative, but without 
the appendices, ten years ago at the extraordinarily low price of 
10s. 6d. n. It is this large volume—The Life of John Henry 
Newman (1187 pages)—which is now reissued in that valuable 
“Second Spring Series’? with which Messrs. Longmans are cater- 
ing so successfully for new generations of Catholic readers. 
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Another very acceptable addition to this Series is Mother Maud 
Monahan’s Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart (Longmans: 
78. 6d. n.), a book which has been reprinted on an average every 
two years since it was first published in 1922. Mother Stuart’s 
own devotional educational works have combined with this excel. 
lent biography to keep her memory and inspiration very vivid 
amongst us, and this new impression will continue to spread the 
good odour of a life wholly and very effectively devoted to God’s 
service. 

It is a testimony to the existence of a fair number of serious 
thinkers amongst us that a book calling for such sustained mental 
effort as Father M. D’Arcy’s The Nature of Belief (Sheed & 
Ward: 5s. n.) should, after two previous impressions, reappear 
in a cheap edition at the end of six years to continue its beneficent 
work of recalling an age debauched by false philosophy to a sane 
use of reason as a propaedeutic to divine faith. 

No piece of religious exposition better deserves preservation in 
‘The Ark Library’’ than Kar] Adam’s treatise on Christ’s divinity 
with all its implications set forth in his The Son of God (Sheed & 
Ward : 3s. 6d. n.). It is a study based almost wholly on the Gospel 
narrative, our only authentic source of information, as interpreted 
by the living tradition of the Church, the only guaranteed commen- 
tator; and thus, combined with the same author’s complementary 
volume Christ our Brother it presents us with a complete picture 
of God made Man. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Amongst recent twopenny pamphlets from the C.T.S. are to be 
noted a reprint of Father Lewis Watt’s valuable Communism and 
Religion; Mr. Walter Legge’s The Theory and Objective of Bol- 
shevism which is a useful up-to-date Catholic criticism of ‘‘the 
great experiment,’’ and The Conflict in Spain wherein many com- 
munistic misstatements are most ably and clearly refuted by the 
Marquis de Merry del Val. In view of the prevalent confusion in 
non-Catholic minds about the marriage question Mgr. P. E. 
Hallett has written a most instructive pamphlet Nullity of Mar- 
riage; which Catholics too should make sure they understand 
clearly so as to answer inquirers aright. Lady Amabel Kerr’s Bible 
Picture-Book for Children, Part II, continues the history From 
Samuel to Machabees with abundance of illustrations. The fiction 
section is represented by The Jewelled Crucifix by G. Leslie Baker, 
the English of which is not always up to C.T.S. standards, but 
which has a most striking cover. The most needed pamphlet of all is 
the reprint (76th thousand) of Birth Control wherein a doctor and 
a priest show up the evil of the practice both medical and moral. 
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Father Vernon Johnson’s little booklet in the smaller format The 
Message of St. Teresa of Lisieux is now presented in a revised 
edition. 

Two little booklets have been sent to us from The Guardian 
Press called Prayers That Have Helped a Man of the World and 
Thoughts That Have Helped a Man of the World (each 3d.) con- 
taining extracts from sources as diverse as St. Ignatius, Dean 
Inge and the Anglican Book of Common Prayer ; it is obvious that 
the little compilation has been made with real reverence and sin- 
cerity, and it will, we are sure, be found very helpful. 

A little book, Spain in Flames, by Frederico de Echeverria (B.O. 
& W. : 6d.), has already had a phenomenal sale in France and we 
are glad to welcome its translation into English, and, we trust, 
its wide dissemination. The spate of pamphlets, etc., on the other 
side is very large and has spread such a false conception of what 
is going on there that the ignorance of people—even of Catholics 
—on the real issue is deplorable. This book should do much to 
remedy the evil. 

The Rev. Stephen Dessain has written an instructive paper St. 
Philip Neri and His Oratory, giving the history of the Oratory 
from its foundation to the present day, and an account of that not 
too well known association—‘‘The Little Brothers of the Oratory.’’ 
Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., describes in Religious Orders what 
is common to all who live the ‘‘dedicated life,’’ their status in the 
Church and certain broad divisions amongst them. A most help- 
ful account for the enlightenment of the faithful and others. 


NOTE 


Mr. Colleer Abbott, the editor of the ‘‘Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins,’’ announces that the third volume—‘‘Further Letters, 
including his Correspondence with Coventry Patmore’’—is nearly 
ready for publication. He asks us to appeal to any of our readers, 
who may have letters from Father Hopkins among their family 
papers, to allow him to copy them. Several important letters, 
written to his school and college friends have apparently disap- 
peared, but perhaps not hopelessly. One in particular is urgently 
required—a long epistle written to Patmore from Dublin, on 
November 7, 1886. It was included in the 1921 catalogue of 
Patmore’s Library, issued by Everard Meynell, but is absent from 
the list of Meynell’s books and documents, offered for sale after 
his death in January, 1926. 
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